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THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


The crown of life! shall it be mine? 
Oh, shall I Jesus own? 

And patient bear the present cross 
Till I receive the crown? 


ihe crown of life! that hope be mine! 
Through danger and through loss, 

The radiance streaming from that crown 
Will glorify my cross. 


The crown of life! oh, Jesus, dear, 
Thy gentle sway I own; 

Unworthy though I am to bear 
Thy precious cross alone. 


The crown of life! the life to come! 
E’en in this vale of tears 
The glory of that heavenly home 
Through Thy dear cross appears. 
WILLARD SNOWDEN. | 
81 St. Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


Letter from Germany. 


HEIDELBERG. 


The country from Baden to Heidelberg, 
and nearly to Frankfort, on the line of 
the railroad, was one continuous garden, 
planted in eections of about 15 to 20 feet 
in width and 150 to 200 feet in length, 
consisting of croys of wheat, barley, oats, 
hops, tobacco, grass, beans, potatoes, 
beets, and other vegetables. Each patch 
of 15 or 20 feet had a different crop upon 
it. The fields are cultivated largely by 
the women, who do all classes of work. 
The hillsides are covered with vines, and 
the whole country appears under the 
highest state of cultivation. We had 
heard and read much of Heidelberg as 
being a very delightful place of residerce. 
It did not appear so to us. Apart from 
the fire castle on the hillside, which is 
the great attraction of the place, and one 
principal avenue, where are located small 
and fine parks, a few good hotele and public 
buildings, we saw but little else in Hei- 
delberg to admire. We were disappoint- 
ed in the river Neckar, on which the 
place is located, the water being low and 
sluggish. The University is an old-style 
buildirg, with no pleasant surroundings. 
Nearly all the streets are narrow and not 
well kept. We were charmed with our 
visit to the old castle, whose construction 
dates back to the year 1288. The walls 
of the castle are of vast extent, and form 
one of the most magnificent ruins in Ger- 
many. One of the inner court walls is 


said to be the most beautiful specimen of 


palace architecture in the world. We 
certainly had seen nothing equal to it in 
England or Germany. The ornamenta- 
tion and statuary are strikingly attract- 
ive. Tradition attributes them to the 
design of Michael Angelo. They are so 
well preserved, notwithstanding the fires 
and destruct’on the building had been 
subject to during the wars of the French, 
that we gazed upon them with inercased 
interest. We visited the shattered towcr, 
which is 15 to 20 feet in thickness. It 
was blown up by the French in 1693, or 
split in two, one-half of it resisting the 
shock, and the other, becoming detached, 
fell bodily to the ground, where it now 
lies, an immense pile of solid masonry. 
We were shown the great tun, or gigan- 
tic cask, built in the year 1591, capable 
of holding 49,000 gallons of wine. 

The University was first erected here 
in 1386. In the firat year 579 names 
were entered on the register. At this 
time there are about 1,000 students. 
They have arranged next August to cel- 
ebrate the quincentary of Heidelberg 
University. The library is a separate 
building, and contains 300,000 volumes. 
We notice in this city, and at Lucerne 
and Berne, many dueling students, wear- 
ing their peculiar round, colored hats on 
the side of their heads, having their faces 
scarred with sword cuts. It is surprising 
—the foolish and barbarous way this 
habit of dueling among the students is 
kept up. For the slightest imaginary of- 
fence one is challenged to fight a duel 
with swords. The vital parts are pro- 
tected so that no serious injury is inflicted, 
except to have the face hacked with the 
sword blades. Regular surgeons are in 
attendance, and all formalities of the code 
are observed. 

FRANKFORT. 

We were much pleased with our stay 
at Frankfort. It is a city with a popu- 
lation of 140,000, situated on the river 
Main. It is one of the most important 
cities in Germany. The river is spanned 
by several notable bridges. One, a 
handsome bridge, was erected in 1342. 
We visited the monument of Guttenberg. 
It is a fine group, on a sandstone pedestal. 
The central figure, with types in his left 
hand, is Guttenberg. The four niches 


the arms of the towns where printing 


was firat practiced—Mayence, Frankfort, 
Venice and Strassburg. We look upon 
the statue and consider the mighty results 
that have flowed from that invention, and 
are reminded that tc-day 35,000 news- 
papers are published in the world, some 
of them with a daily circulation of several 
hundred thousand copies, wielding a 
mighty influence, like the London 7imes, 
whose edition goes to every part of the 
world—a paper which has lately celebrat- 
ed its one hundredth anniversary, and was 
the first newspaper to adopt the great 
improvements since invented; namely, 
steam presses, machine for setting type, 
electric lights and the telephone. 

We are shown beautiful statue erect- 
ed to Goethe, and the house in which he 
was born in 1749. The statue of Schiller 
in bronze attracts much attention, as it is 


ie fine work of art. We were driven 


through the market places, which, down 
to the time of the last century, no Jew 
was permitted to enter. They were closed 
every evening, and on Sundays and holi- 
days throughout the whole day, and 
locked, so that no Jews should defile 
them. 2 

Having occasion to draw money on a 
1 tter of credit, we learned of the peculiar 
way banks are conducted in Germany. 
On going to the bank at quarter past 
eleven, we were informed that, although 


our name had been sent to the bank, the 


clerk had by mistake locked it up ina tin 
box, and he was on a vacation in Switzer- 
land, and they desired us to bring scme 
one that they were acquainted with to 
identify us. Fortunately, we found a 
Jew who had known us in San Francisco, 
and he telephoned to the bank it was all 
right. Then we found we were fifteen 
minutes late for receiving our money; 
that the banking hours were for deposit- 
ing money from 9 to 12 and from 3 to 6; 
for paying out money, from 9 to 11 and 
from 3 to 5. So we must return at 3. 
The idea of closing a bank from 12 to 3 
seems like wasting the best portion of 
each day. They explained it by saying 
that they were obliged to keep open till 
6 to accommodate the merchants, and 
that 9 to 6 would be too long working 
hours. So they closed from 12 to 3 to 
take lunch and allow them to go on 
change. 

We also went to the house where the 
great Rothschild was born, the front of 
which is now being renewed and modern- 
ized. We also went to the banking of- 
fice of the world’s greatest financier. We 
learn from tke report of the American 
Consnl that the exports from the Frank- 
fort district, which includes the towns lo- 
cated on the Rhine from Mayence to 
Cologne, for the past six months, were 
$11,762,000, which is a decrease from 
that of 1884 of $2,780,000. It is a good 
feature to learn that we can depend more 
and more up:n our own manufacturer, 
and not be obliged each year to purchase 
so much abroad, though this decrease in 
importation by us may show the effects 
of the depression of trade ard the hard- 
ness of the times, so that our people have 
had to forego luxuries that they have 
hitherto had. The most important arti- 
cles exported to the United States were: 
Silk, amounting to $2,312,000; second, 
dyes, drugs and chemicals of the value 
of $1,400,000; third, railway rails, iron, 
steel and cutlery of $1,100,000; fourth, 
linen, wcolen and cotton goods, $920,- 
000; fifth, glassware, $645,000—on all 
of which our Government levies a duty 
amounting to about $3,000,000, or be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 per 
year, from articles from that portion ot 
Germany. L. 


A Vacation Experience in China.—II. 


But we will return again to our ‘‘pal- 
ace,’ on ‘Loard of one of China’s boats. 
The rain descends in torrents, and scem- 
ingly the heavens aie ogened and the 
fountains of ‘‘the great deep’’ are broken 
up, yet we are secure and ride safely 
upon the billowy waves. We are thank- 
ful, however, that itis not the surface 
of the Pacific upon whore bosom we 
ride, but rather that of a Chinese river, 
and yet there is danger all around us, 
though we are ignorant of it. During 
these same three days cf rain the rivers 
of another section of our province rise 
so high that they flood the entire coun- 
try, washing out all tle grain and every 
herb of the field upon which the Chinese 
depend for sustenance the coming year. 
The rice is already gone, the vegetables 


and otker things soon follow, until the | p 


produce has all been swept away. But 
the water does not stop there; it enters 
the houses and creeps higher and higher 
upon tke walls, until the inmates fly for 
proteciion to the roof, but the water 
reaches them even there, and swallows 
them in its seething flood. Ah, dreadful 
is the scene! men and women struggling 
in the water, battling with the waves, 
catching at tree-tops, and then, at last, 
going down lifeless corpses. Here are 
tke uvfortunates seen fleeing to a neigh- 
boring hil fir tke preservation of their 
lives, there are people of all ages crowd- 
ing into a boat and sceking to save them- 
selves in that way, but many lives are 
lost. Out of a family of eleven only 
one old man remains to tell the story, and 
he was so weak wtken he came to the 
missionary’s house that he cried as he 
told the story of his losses, and begged a 
small pittance, enough to pay his passage 
to Hongkong, where a relative of his lived. 
But we cannot tell the extent of the 
cuffering. No statistician was here to 
mark the number that perished; tbe-full 
history of the flood remains yet to be 
written. One missionary, while on a 
journey in the country, rode home, his 
boat floating as high as the tops of many 
trees. It was fortunate that he hau an 
‘tark”’ into which he éou!d enter, and thus 
escape the destruction of the waters. 
The firet thought of these poor c:un‘ry 
peop'e was to save their own lives, but in 
many instances it was only prolonging 
them for a worse death, viz., that of star- 
vation. As soon as the floods had been 
escaped they looked into each other's faces 
with hungry looks, as much as to say, 
‘‘Where shall we obtain rice to fced our 
bodies?” The misery that followed needs 


| to be experienced to be fully told, seen 


to be fully described. But men are hu- 
mane even in China, and as roon as the 
news reached Canton boats with rice 
were despatched with all haste to the 
suffering regions. Missionaries went by 
twos into their famishing districts, and 
sought to give only to the most needy; 
but their provision of rice was insufficient 
to satisfy only the grea‘est want of the 
people. Men would prostrate themselves 
at their feet and cry not for luxuries, but 
only for the bare-kernel of a few pcunds 
of rice. Again and aga'n the mis- 
Sionaries returned with rice, but it 
seemed only a handful among so many 
sufferers. Nobly did a Chinese sc- 
ciety in Canton and Hongkong raise 
money to buy rice for theze poor people. 
‘The American Chinese also did not for- 
get the suffering ones of their native 
land, and despatched money hither for 
their relief; all the coast citics remembered 
“the Broad East’’ (the name of our 


province), and sent their mite; but we fear 


the real famine in those districts is yet to 
come. Still, otker poriions of the coun- 
try have not been thus visited, and there 
will be no lack of the cereals to supply 
food to them. This tragedy in human 
life and suffering occurred without our 
knowledge, and it was not until our re- 
turn that we gathered up these few facts. 
‘*Afflicted Kwong Tung Province!’’ one 
might say, for in Can‘on, Hongkong, 
Macao, and now the cities of inland 
China, have been visited with a plague 
something like cholera, this summer, 
many men dying in one day. ‘In the 
morning they would be well, and at night 
covpses. Last year the fear and dread 
of war was ever imminent, while the 
Chinese heathen arose against the Chris- 
tians, ard persecuted them, and also 
leveled. to the ground many cf our chap- 
els, This year the finger of God is laid 
upon them, and they sredying by the hun- 


dreds allarourd us. May this poor, delud-. 


ed people, encased in their own self-right- 
eousness and self-conceit, scon come to 
learn that there is only one true ard wice 
God, eternal and omnipotent, and yet 
how far they are still from the true wor- 
ship. At this present writing they are 
sacrificing and offering gifts to the de- 
parted dead. 
has such a mighty hold upon all classes 
that they all worship in this manner, 
thcugh many of them are using their pens 
against the foolishness and inconsistencies 
of Buddhistic worship. Said we, a few 
days since, to our teacher: ‘‘If the Chi- 
nese scholars know that Buddhism is 
but a mcckery, and devoid of true wor- 
ship, why do they still worship?’’ His 
reply reveals a phase of Chinese charac- 
ter that will explain why miesions have 
made such slow progress in China: 
‘They know and do not follow the 


customs of the ignorant people, unwil- | 
ling to be ridiculed by the populace.’’ 


This is Chinese character, and is why £0 
many hesitate to declare for Christ—not 
that they are not morally convinced of 
the truth, but becaure they fear to be 
ridiculed as violaters of ancient customs. 
God pity these people during these days 
of divine vizitation, and take from them 
their false pride and give them a new 
and better spirit. 

But we reach our first halting-place, 
and, as we enter the chapel of the Amer:- 
can Presbyterian Church, the crowds prers 
on behind us to see the new strangers. We 
commence to explain the gospel truth to 
them and they listen, some attentively, 
and others carlessly, probably desiring 
more to scrutinize our person and our 
dress than in listening to what we say. 
How often it is the experience of the 
mirsionary, when in the midst on an ex- 
lavation of some imp:rtant doc’rine, as 
he thinks, the Chinese will ask him how 
much te said for his hat or coat, and 
from what ma‘erial they are made! It 
need not be said that at such times the 
inissionary feels very much as if he had 
received a sudden shower bath, and that 
the ‘‘important truth’’ has all been lost. 
Indeed, if one could sink awsy on thee 
occasions unseen, he would do so, It 
also illus'rates the difficulty of preaching 
to the heathen, and that until the peo- 
ple are a litt’e acquainted with a mission- 
ary’s babits and manners of life, there is 
not much use in pzeaching to them. 
For this rearon many of the missionaries 
have adop‘ed the custom of permitting 
the people to only see them the first half 
hour, until the'r curicsity is gone, before 
they commence to preach, end a great 
deal of strength is saved thereby, and 
more good dore; and an explanation of 
the truths of Christianity may not always 
be wise at first, until the way has been 
prepared by a few introductory remarks, 
leading on to the important truths; and 
it is often the case here as at home, that 
too much is attempted in the sermon, 
and that it would have been better for 
preachers and hearers if only one truth 
had been_fully and clear'y presented, and 
il'ustrated in various ways. Of illustra- 
tion and comparison the Chinese are es- 
pecially fond, and he who would make 
an impression muet deal largely in illus- 
trations. Again, it is sometimes far bet- 
ter to forego all idea of the sermon and 
on'y engage in conversation with one or 
two men on a religious theme, and sim- 
ply explain the doctrine of Christ. There 
will be listeners enougb, and, though 

ourconversation is often broken upon 
y silly and foolish questions, sti la great 


‘deal of the gospel may be preached. | 


This form of Buddhism | 


We remember how anxious we were 

waiting the day when we could stand be- 
fore a heathen audience and discourse 
upon some r.ligious truth, yet we have 
learned to te much better sat’sfied with 
our preaching cairied on in a conversa- 
tional style. This ‘‘man-to-man” doc- 
(rine in rescuing men from tin is the only 
tangible one for most people to employ. 
We can never hope to equal Chinese elo- 
quence, and our mission upon this field 
is mcre to direct and lead others to do 
the work than in preaching ourselves. 
This is not saying that the missionary 
does not preach; yea, some preach six or 
eeven days in the week. The heathen 
will often come to hear the foreigner 
when they would not go neara Chincse 
preacher—rot because he is interested, 
but because he is curious to hear the 
‘‘barbarian” speak in his own tongue, or, 
perhaps, inspect his person. 

Our listeners on this occasion were 
just like all otters. When we commenced 
to preach the worship of one God and 
tke turning away from idolatrous prac- 
tices, many left, displeased to hear the 
truth, and with an imprecation upon their 
lips against the Christian. | 

Thus sre two weeks passed in p:e:ch- 
ing in chapel, street and shop, or, perhaps, 
occasionally, on a river boat. Some 
listen gladly and attentively, and exp:ess 
an interest, but in most cases they turn 
away from us with a sneer. Here and 
there we meet with a Christian, and our 
fellowship is sweet. Th‘s region has 
been visited again and again by m‘ssion- 
arics and native preachers, and most per- 
sons know something about the gospel 
of Christ. Our returned Am rican 
Chinese usually have a good idea of our 
institutions, and speak well of them,with 
one or two exceptions, ard these are of 
the family relation, or the association of 
men and women. Tothe Chinese mind, 
we ‘‘barbariars” do rot honor our rar- 
ents, and, again, our relation with the op- 
posite sex is not gen‘eel, and borders on 
impropriety. That a husband and wife 
should promenade together is a sin in 
the eyes of the Chinese; that a young 
man should walk with his betrothed is 
s*mply indecent andimmoral. And yet, 
we will leave you to judge as to the pur- 
ity of the Chinese hearts, when it is 
known that some of their pbrases for 
swearing are expressions of a violation 
of the most sacred ties of relationship. 
A Chinese woman must never be seen. 
Her husband's private apartments are her 
prison, where she must live and die. 

Yours, C. R. 
. (To be continued.) | 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Our Broussa Letter. 


On THE Movuntaln, 
Aug. 15, 1885. 


Dear Mrs. Jewett: Your letter of June 
19th, written from your country home at 


ty picture before my mind that you will 
not blame me, I am sure, if I tell you 
that, for a few minutes, I almost envied 
you. [t came the second day after school 
closed, but the girls had not yet all gone, 
end the excitement of examination and 
company had scarcely subsided enough to 
allow tired nerves to compose themselves, 
Eyen sleep seemed to have deserted me, 
and I longed intensely to hide myself 
away under the shade of sume of your 
beautiful trees. But quiet and change 
have come to me, too, and the outdoor 
life that I have been leading for little over 
two weeks has rested me, mind and 
body. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Our examinations took place about the 
middle of July (13th, 14th and 15tb), 
and we were favored with unusually com- 
fortable weather for so late in the season. 
Our programme doesn’t vary much in the 
main from year to year, but I was glad 
to note an advance in some of the solid 
branches, while in composition, drawing 
and instrumental music there was certain- 
ly a marked improvement, the latter due 
greatly to the sweet-toned, beautiful in- 
strument we have had to use this year. 
This was the first time the public had en- 
joyed the pleasure of hearing it, for at 
Easter, you remember, we closed school 
quietly cn account of small-pox, so ‘‘the 
new piano” was a subject of general re- 
mark, every one seeming delighted with 
it. And really, I think it was an inspir- 
ation to the girls to do their best. (I hope 
none of the dear California sisters will 
ever regret baving helped us in its pur- 
chase ) Thege public examinations, pro- 
longed as they must be on account of 
having different nationalities in one school, 
are a weariness to the flesh; but they are 
an incentive to the pupils, and seem to be 
a source of great gratification to the pa- 
rents and many friends, who make it a 
point to be present. I sometimes wonder 
at their patience in sitting through so 
much that they do not understand; and 
when I venture to express as much to 
them, the paige 4 gay it is the very least 
they can do to show their appreciation of 
what we are doing for their children. 
This time we gave them a little variety 
by having an exercise out on the croquet 
und, entitled, ‘“T wining the Maypole.” 


mewhat out of season in July, you 


The Wom Doatd 


Vacaville, brought such a peaceful, pret- | 


| may say. Yer, we teachers thought so, 
too, but the interested spectators exprese- 
ed only admiration and delight; for, 
though a majority could not comprehend 
the meaning of the English words, there 
was enough to appeal to the eye to make 
them understand the choosing and crown- 
ing the queen, etc. We closed with a 
parting song, and then, after remarks by 
two or three native friends, we all joined 
in the Doxology in Turkish, with full 
hearts praising Him who has watched 
over us so lovingly all through the school 
year. May he forgive all the mistakes, 
and accept the service we have tried to 
render! If it is accepted, it is all the re- 
ward we can ask. I can hardly allude 
to the parting with the girls without the 
tears welling up in my eyes, for they 
were as loving and grateful for what had 
been done for them, and many of them 
sought an opportunity, even that last 
day, to find me alone, or walk off with 
me to some quiet spot in the garden, and 
ask me to forgive them the trouble they 
had given me in any way. Where, think 
you, could one find a more cheerirg spot 
to labor? Oh, how I long to be strong 
in soul, mind and body! 

There was considerable surprise when 
it became generally krown that the two 
teachers connected with the school the 
past three and four years, respectively, 
were on the eve of leaving; and many 
| tacigys were asked in regard to the 
uture, to which we only said that the 
school would be maintained with the hope 
that new teachers from America would 
soon come to our relief. When the ladies 
bad gone a great lull seemed to pervade 
the whole place, which would have been 
restful if my mind had only been calm. 


But try as I might, I could not throw off 


the burden of planning for the future and 
wondering how the work was to go on. 


VACATION PLANS. 


So my husband proceeded at once to 
carry out his wish to have me try outdoor 
life for a while. Our preparations were 
simple, but required a little time and 
thinking, nevertheless; for, after select- 
ing what we thought was necessary—a 
tent, traveling bedsteads and plenty of 
bedding, a folding table, two folding 
chairs, some rugs, a good supply of 
clothing and provisions, a few books, 
writing materials, etec.—they had to be 
put up in such a shape as to be easily 
carried on horseback. So another week 
slipped away, and we found ourselves 
one morning at 5 o’clock seated in a com- 
fortable carriage, wheeling’ away cut of 
Broussa toward the northeast, our wag- 
on-load of goods having gone on ahead of 
us. A lovely ride of five hours we had, 
a heavy rain the day before having clear- 
ed the air and laid the dust; and then 
we came to a place where the easy car- 
riage had to be exchanged for horseback, 
and our loads strapped on to mules or 
horses that had been brought from a near 
village, and were waiting for us by the 
roadside. Three hours more over the 
lovely plain, along the shore of Lake 
Nice, and up the mountain side, through 
olive groves, and we were at the village 
of Soloz, about which, I think, I have 
written you in some previous letter. A 
warm welcome from the brethren and 
sisters, a night at the preacher’s house, 


and next morning we were on our way 


again to a pretty spot about an hour dis- 
tant. Here we have pitched our tent, 
near a spring of clezr, cold water, and 
have for our sitting-rcom by day the 
shade of a great cherry tree, with a most 
varied and lovely view spread out before 
us, the sight of placid Lake Nice acting 


like a charm whenever our eyes rest on. 


it. An old man, a Protestant, has clear- 
ed off a large space on these hillsides for 
a vegetable garden, and he has his little 
but near. But for protection we have 
two men with loaded guna watch at night 
while we sleep, though they watch in vain 
unless the Lurd keep us. On all the hills 
about us are shepherds and their flocks, 
and often the last sound that we hear is 
the shepherd boy’s musical pipe, accom- 
panied by the tinkling of the tiny bells 
hung on the little creatures’ necks; and 
every morning a quart or more of rich 
sheep’s milk is brought tous. We have 
plenty to eat; but, better still, I have an 
appetite that does justice to as much in 
one meal as I used to eat in one day at 
home, and I know I am gaining strength, 
for I am able now to accompany my hus- 
bard in long walks and rambles; and if 
you could see my face and hands you 
would know I had been exposed to sun 
and wind. Blackberries are abundant 
and delicious, and now on the table be- 
side me stands a heaped-up dish of them, 
which two little fellows have just brought, 
as it is their Saturday afternoon holiday. 
The brethren and sisters come from the 
village to sit and talk with us sometimes, 
and I hope our being here is a benefit to 
some cne besides ourselves. I have been 
to the village only once, as the walk down 
is a long cne and the climb coming back 
steep; but next week, when we break up, 
we shall spend a day or two there to visit 
among the people. My husband preach- 
ed last Sunday, and to-morrow we shall 
have communion with them. We wish 
our stay could be longer (it will amount 
in all to three weeks), but there is con- 
siderable to be done in the way of prep- 
aration for opening school, and there are 
not many hands to make light work. It 
has been good to come apart and rest 


awhile, and I have had time to commune 


| with nature and nature’s God, which has 

done me more good than mere physical 
rest. The lengthening shadows tell me I 
must bring my letter to a close; so, with 
renewed thanks for all your love and 
kindness, I remain, as ever, yours in 
Christ, Mrs. T. J. Batpwin. 


Letter from Vienna. 


[ Miss Fay does not forget us amid the 
diversions of Eastern travel, but sends 
many kind words of remembrance to the 
ladies of the Woman’s Board. Her last 
letter is dated Vienna, and we give an 
extract from her very interesting letter. | 


Vienna, September 12, 1885. 

This beautiful, great city of Vienna 
we have not explored yet, as we have 
but just arrived, but the delight is still 
fresh that lingers after the marvelous pic- 
tures we have seen in other continental 
cities. It has been a great satisfaction, 
also, to recall the historical associations 
with which France and Germany are 
freighted. Terrible scenes they are, 
which come to mind, in some of the pub- 
lic squares now 8o peaceful and quiet. In 
Brussels, for instance, where Egmont and 
Hoorne were led out to die in the market- 
place, the house still stands where the 
Duke of Alva, from a window, witnessed 
the execution of the victims of his big- 
otry and fary. In fact, all these quaint, 
old buildings must have presented almost 
the same exterior then as now. Oh, how 
many burnings and hangings for the 
faith that market-place has witnessed ! 
At Antwerp, too, the same cathedral 
stands that William the Silent looked 
upon; though the citadel and most of the 
old walls, where such eanguinary battles 
were fought, have been removed, except 
some towers which still remain, whose 
damp old walls almost echo to-day the 
cries of those who were there tortured 
and put to death for heresy by Spanish 
tyranny. e diove from Brussels to 
Waterloo one day, and received a vivid 
impressicn of the terrible’ fight as we 
overlooked the field where farmers are 
now harvesting their grain, or ploughing 
the soil once trocden by the soldiery in 
derperate fight. We pictured Napoleon 
as he looked upon that last awful charge 
from his position near at hand, and our 
hearts went out in sympathy to the dis- 
appointed hero, while yet we rejoiced in 
that providence, whose will it was that 
England should conquer, with her Bible 
and progress for the world. & 

Cologne Cathedral enchanted us with 
its vast spaces and the exquisite finish 
and beauty of its statuary and carvings. 
These majestic structures are fitly called 
‘‘poems in stone,’’ for, indeed, such 
they are, with their dim revealings of tke 
unseen and the infinite. 

We stayed three hours in the lovely, 
shaded, university town of Bonn, and 
had a glimpse of picturesque Cobleniz, 
where we took a steamboat and weit 
down the storied Rhine, where many 
ruined castles looked down grimly from 
the green hilltops as we followed the 
curves of the beautiful winding river, and 
seemed to be in an atmosphere of pride 
and grandeur, as if they were conscious 
of their feudal glory in the ages past. 

We had a delightful stay in Berlin, 
which is a very stately, attractive city. 
I am glad we had the privilege of seeing 
the Emperor of Germany, who has an 
imposing figure, so straight and elegant 
it is hard to realize that he is in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

At Potsdam we went to the lovely 


imperial home-life is spent, and felt glad, 
as we looked at the cozy, beautiful 
rooms, that the grand old man had such 
a peaceful retreat from the cares of s‘ate. 
We also went to the palaces of Frederick 
the Great, where much of his magnifi- 
cence still lingers in rooms where vines 
and flowers of solid silver wander over 
the silken walls, and the rare, inlaid fur- 
niture, the pictures, statuary, and mavy 
other exquisite things, are witnesses of 
the monarch’s splendor. We also went 
to the garrison church, and bebind the 
altar we entered the shadow of a small 
tomb. By the light of a candle we saw 
two plain sarcophagi of dark wood, in 
one of which are sealed the remains of 
Fredrick the Great. What a contrast 
to the glittering splendor that surrounded 
him in life! 

Dresden is a beautiful city, and, as 
you know, holds rare treasures in art. 
Following the windings of the Elbe, the 
ride through ‘‘Saxon Switzerland’’ is be- 
witching. We stopped one night at 
quaint old Prague, where holy John of 
Bokemia was flung from a bridge, five 
centuries ago, for refusing to reveal what 


ear. Legend tells us that for days the 
body floated in the Moldau river, ‘‘with 
five brilliant stars hovering above the 
head.’’ The ancient bridge, with -its 
towers of defense and its queer, interest- 
ing statuary, is standing now, while along 
a street near by a modern horse-car goes 
jingling along with most provoking nine- 
teenth-century importance. 

Have I wearied you with my long 
talk? It is a rainy day, and I have a 
little more time than usual at my com- 
mand. It is almost impossible to do 
much letter-writing when ene is seeing so 
much by day, and the night brings wea- 


riness. Your sincere friend, 


| 


palace of Babeleburg, where much of the 


the empress had confessed into his priestly — 
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Contributions. 


-A Pvem and Its Author. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


Colonel John D. Munford, a lawyer 
from Richmond, Va., came to California, 
I think, in 1849. He was a gentleman 
and a Christian. In those times, when 
all were strangers, he quickly made bim- 
self known as such by attendiog church, 
something that very few of his profession 
were accustomed to do. 
its formation, he joined the Howard 
Presbyterian church, of which the writer 
was pastor. He was elected and served 
as one of its firat elders. His presence 
and influence were a great strength to us 
in thore trying days. In middle life, of 
fine manners and gentlemanly bearing, 
he was more than welcome in the gather- 
ings of our Christian circles. He was 
not overly content, however, in the tur- 
moil and confusion of San Francisco life 
as it then was. He liked to visit the 
few homes that were then among us, 
but there was often a far-away look 
about him that reminded us that he was 
thinking of his own family at home, of 
whom he was often speaking in terms of 
the tenderest affection. He could not 
make up his mind to bring them here as 
things then were, nor could he consent to 
remain very long with ue and be separat- 
ed from them. But while he did stay, 
though it was but a year or two, he 
identified himself with every good cause, 


In the year 1851 we were establishing 
Tue Paciric, which was commenced in 
August. Colonel Munford took an 
active interest in the undertaking. One 
day, having a little leisure, he went out 
alone for a ramble over the hills between 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate, and, 
in some little dell, witnessed the scene 
which he described in the following poem, 
and allowed it to be published in THE 
Pactric of October 24, 1851. So far as 
I know, it is the only piece he ever wrote 
for the paper; but I well remember that 
Mr. Douglass, the editor at that time, 
used to say that it was the best original 
poem that came into his hands while he 
had charge of the paper. Colonel Mun- 
ford returned to Richmond, and, during 
the atormy times between that day and 
this, I have often wondered how it fared 
with him and his. Just now I have 
learned, by correspondence from friends 
of his in Richmond: ‘‘Shortly after the 
war, the letter says, ‘‘Colonel Munford 
settled on a farm near Williameburg, and 
lived there until about six years ago. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church till his death, and was a consist- 
ent Christian, loved and respected by all 
who knew him.” The following is the 
poem, cut outof the paper in which it 
firet appeared; 


THE BATHING HUMMING BIRD. 


On BF comet day, in the bright month of 
une, 

I had heedlessly rambled from morning till 
noon, 

When my path wound along down the slope 
of a hill 

To an evergreen thicket o’erhanging a rill. 

How i ae the covert where wild flowers 

In the creeping winds, kissing and cooling 
the brow; 

Where the fresh, verdant grass on the brink 
of the stream 

Will woo thee to slumbers and soften the 
dream! 

As museful I sat, in the shade of an oak, 

Thro’ whose branches the beams of the sun, 
as they broke, 

Were fitfully playing on pebble and spray, 

In the rivulet rippling along on its way, 

Me Po ate in the midst of some mystical 

eu, 


Where the queen of the fairies might cosily 
dwell; 

And the spell on my spirit was sweet and 
profound 

As the silence and shadows that settled 
around. 


Yet, maugre the magical charm of the grot, 

I curiously scanned ev’ry part of the spot— 

Each object distinctly defined and displayed 

In the light of the noonday, subdued by the 
shade. 

Where a bank of white pebbles diverted the 
brook 

A bright little basin encircled a nook, 

And a delicate twig of a bush that grew 
there 

Shot over the basin and hung in the air. - 

The hush was profound—for the zephyrs had 
paused— 

‘When, sudden, the twig seemed to tremble 
uncaused, | 


“Till, quick as the lightning, a golden, bright 


beam 
First flashed from the twig and then flashed 
in the stream; 
And the basin was instantly rippled in rings 
By a humming-bird hovering and dipping its 
wings! 
Then, darting like light, 
The beautiful sprite ° 
Shot back to its perch on the twig, 
Where, clinging and swinging, 
And springing and flinging, 
It danced with the glee of a grig, | 
Each movement revealing a luster untold, 
Emblazed on its bosom in azure and gold. 
But suddenly stopping as still as a column, 
And assuming an air which partook of the 
solemn, 
With a languishing wave of each gossamer 
wing, 
It gently sunk down to a seat on the swing, 
Where, quietly pluming the down on its vest, 
And tranquilly folding its wings on its breast, 
The humming-bird gaped and then* nodded 
to rest. ~ 
Seeing gaping so catching, 
I found myself fetching 
A decidedly audible yawn; 
With a quiver and dash, 
It was off in a flash, 
Like a ghost at the coming of dawn. 
I was deeply regretting the lossof the rover, 
When, resting my eye on a cluster of clover, 
I knew by the glory surrounding a flower 
That the dear little creature was still in the 
bower; | 
And I marked the full swell in its throat at 
each sup 
The humming-bird took of its nectarine cup. 
Then, spinning around in a halo of light, 
It b pricy and flickered and vanished from 
 gight! | 
Till traced, like a star, by the gleam that it 
made, 
As it shot from afar thro’ the vault of the 


shade; 

And the —essortgt faint sound of its humming 
was 

As _— twig.again trembled beneath the light 


‘Then, gracefully sidling along on the perch, 


Early after | 


lurch, a 
It drew itself suddenly up, at the close, 
To the top of its height, on the tips of its 


t | 
Seantdiog its balance complete and exact 
By plying its pinions with infinite tact. 

Then, agilely stooping. 

And suddenly swooping, 

It plunged in the basin below! 

The waters were whigling, 

In foamy waves curling, 

With caps like the drift of the snow, 
When, bright asa seraph unbarring the grave, 
The bold, tiny diver emerged from the wave! 

And, turning and spurning 

And churning, all burning 

In the light of the beautiful day, 

It bounced and it flounced 

And it spluttered and fluttered, . 

All frantic with frolicsome play! 

Instead, now, of napping, 

I caught myself clapping, 

And ‘‘Bravo!” was echoed around— 

When, alas! the sweet fay | 

Fled, flashing, away, 

Half frightened to death by the sound. 


Is Sunday the Sabbath ? 


Eprrors Pacrric: In the very intereet- 
ing account of home missionary work in 
Trinity county, this State, published re- 
cently in Toe Paciric, I was much im- 
pressed by the mora! bravery of the two 
sisters at Lewiston, who, contrary to cus- 
toms prevailing there, firmly refuse to 
receive visitors on Sunday, or allow any 
recreation on their grounds upon that 
day. 1 know many young ladies, church 
members, who do not hesitate to ride out 
for pleasure on Sunday, receive callers, 
and make calls themselves, read Sunday 
papers, and play ordinary music on the 
piano. In some cage, perhaps, they do 
hesitate and question whether it is right 
to use the Sabbath as a day of recreation, 
in part at least, but the current sets so 
strongly that way that they yield to it. 
When spoken to about it, they admit 
that it is not honoring the Sabbath as 
they should; but one young lady, a form- 
er member of my Bible clase, who, though 
not a Congregational church member, 
claims to be a Christian of a sister evan- 
gelical denomination, openly defends such 
a use or abuse of the Sabbath. She not 
infrequently goes out to ride, and in- 
dulges in other recreations and amuse- 
ments on Sunday afternoon, though she 
is quite constant in her attendance at 
church (Episcopal) in the morning, and 
now has a class in the Sunday-school, I 
believe. When 1] remonstrated with her 
and urged her to the stricter observance 
of the Fourth Commandment, she justi- 
fied herself, and claimed that recreation 
as well as worship was, according to the 
Bible and the doctrines of their Church, 
one of the legitimate employments of 
Sunday, and that it wae only the ‘‘old- 


fogy Puritans,’’ as she called them, and 


afew of their descendants, who main- 
tained differently. Sunday, she declar- 
ed, was not the Sabbath, and had nothing 
to do with the Fourth Commandment, 
which was with regard to another day of 
the week, and was never obligatory upon 
any but Jews; that Sunday was a Chris. 
tian festival of Church appointments, like 
Christmas, and that festivity, recreation 
and mirth, as well as worship, were fit- 
ting on the former as well as the latter. 
She spoke with so much assurance that I 
asked her who taught her such views, 
and what show of authority there wag to 
support them. In reply, she said that 
her uncle, who brought her up, was an 
Epiecopal clergyman of New England, 
and that she had been instructed by him 
in these views, and had often played 
whist and other games with him and 
others of the family, and neighbors who 
called in, on Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing. I need not tell you I was greatly 
shocked to hear this, and still more when 
she produced her notebook and read me 
eome of her authorities for the views she 
had advanced. That the Sabbath was 
exclusively a Jewish institution, and that 
Christians were not bound by the Fourth 
Command ment, she read citations to prove 
from Bishop Warburton’s ‘‘Divine Lega- 
tion’” and Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
**Guide to the Doubting,’’ in which he 
maintuins that the Lord’s Day does not 
take the place of the Sabbath, which was 
abrogated, but is a festival of merely hu- 
man appointment. Archbishops Wake and 
W hateley, I remember, were among those 
quoted to the came effect, and as claim- 


| ing that the Christian Fathers, and Prot-. 


eatant reformers generally, including both 
Calvin and Luther, held to this view. 


Oue passage, purporting to be from Mar- 


tin Luther, was very strange. It was, 
substantially, this: If any one requires 
you to keep Sunday as the Sabbath, and 
on the ground of the Fourth Command- 
ment, I authorize you to dance on that 
day or do anything as a rebuke to this 
encroachment on your Christian liberty. 
Did Luther ever say that? I think it 
was quoted from a book called ‘“‘Luther’s 
Table Talk,” and it occurred to me that 
it was probably a Catholic book and a 
libel. With regard to the lawfulness of 
mirth and recreation on Sunday, she had 
in her notebook quotations from Bishop 
Francis White, Rev. F. W. Robertson 
and Rev. Dr. Stanton of New York, who, 


‘in his “Ecclesiastical Dictionary,’’ says 


it is incorrect to call the firet day of the 
week the Sabbath, even with the prefix 
Christian, and that, like Christmas, it is 
a Charch festival only, and of the most 
joyous character. These things staggered 
me. Is there any ground whatever for 
such statements? Do Episcopalians gen- 
erally accept such views? Does Bishop 
Huntington of New York, or Bishop Kip? 
Dorcas. 


The Savioar, in his wisdom, says to 


his followers: ‘‘Take no thonght for the 
morrow.” But— 
*‘The devil takes | 


Delight to see fis pierce ourselves with sor 


Tow 
To-day by thinking what may be to-morrow.” 


If, therefore, O toiler, thou art a Chris- 
tian, thou wilt not please the devil by 
suffering needless anxieties to gnaw away 
thy pee? but thou wilt prefer to please 
thy loving Lord by casting all thy care 
upon him, knowing that he careth for 


thee—yes, even for thee! 


With a hop and a skip and a frolicksome | 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


- We have lately heard of a man, a 
preacher, even (supplying two or three 
Presbyterian churches) in the orthodox 
East, who doubts the real humanity of 
Christ, alleging that he could not have 
been tempted in all points as we are, be- 
cause he was never ‘‘a widow with chil- 
dren, nor a farmer with hogs”; as though, 
forsooth, he must have met all the forms 
of temptation common or possible to men in 
order to be tempted at all the essential 
points of our human nature. Of course, 
few men are capable of making an ‘‘art- 
ful dodge” like this, so out of character 
-and out of taste; but not a few look no 
deeper than this, and find difficulties 
where there are none, jast because they 
have never learned how to interpret lan- 
guage, nor taken it for granted, first of 
all, that the Scripture writers had good 
eense, as well as divine inspiration, and 
would not make statements void of all 
real meaning and high intent. It is 
cheering to know that Christ had a hu- 
man soulas well as a buman body, and 
that he was tempted, as men are, to 
pride, envy, deceit, hatred, revenge, 
malice, wickedness, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and endured the test, and threw 
them off, and stood for the unhurt and 
uncorrupt. The assaults but touched 
him, and glanced. He had the tempta- 
tions, but only for a time. They could 
not linger, for they found no harbor. 
They fled for lack of welcome, and fled 
forever. It is cheering to know so much 
as this, though in words so few, because, 
if Christ resisted, we may—may, at 
least, if divinely aided, as well as di- 
vinely encouraged. We are taught to 
resist the evil; but how resist, when 
there is no one at hand to teach us how? 
Ay, that is our difficulty; but we must 
learn this as we learn all our most effect- 


ive lessons—-in the school of experience. 


Visions and revelations we may common- 
ly distrust if they exceed the instructions 
of our Lord himself. The All-guiding 
Spirit must interpret Christ’s methods to 
us, and even Christ himself. | 


There is a rebellion in the little king- 
dom of Roumelia, which is under Turkey, 
and yet isn’t, except in part. The king- 
dom is in the middle region between 
Turkey and Russia, and the disturbance 
is attributed to the presence of | Russian 
agents, who desire to alienate the 
Roumelians from Turkey, and secure 
their attachment to Russia, so that by- 
and-by Ruesia may come in and assert her 
right to the country, in order to vindicate 
and protect her friends; particularly be- 
cause the people are largely of one branch 
of the Greek Church—of which Russia 
claims to be the head, and aspires to be 
the champion. No fighting bas taken 
place of a serious sort, but the danger is 
that there will be such bloodshed as to 
call in Turkish troops, and_ precipitate 
war. This would be but a small affair 
in itself. But the relations of the Eu- 
ropean powers are on such a strain c?n- 
tinually, through rivalries, envies, jeal- 
ousies and hatred, that a slight disturb- 
ance anywhere may jar the balance, and 
bring ona general war. And still, no 
war will grow out of this. The very 
danger will prevent. The calamity of a 
general war would be go terrible that all 
the greater powers will join in suppress- 
ing every conflict of this nature. The 
passions of no one country, or two, will be 
allowed to inflame all the powers. The 


chief ones must keep cool and be con- 


servative. There may be a war of 
words, and a deal of diplomatic fencing, but 
no more. In the interests of humatity, 
we believe the providence of God will 


keep the peace of Europe for many a 
year. 


The habit of intemperance by men in 
office has occasioned more injury to the 
public, and more trouble to me, than all 
other causes; and were I to commence 
my adminis'ration again, the firat ques- 
tion I would ask respecting a candidate 
for office would be, ‘‘Does he use ar- 
dent spirits?” —TZhomas Jefferson. 


In the Quarterly Review (English 
High Church) is a rather learned, and 
more fierce, article on the ‘‘ First Council 
at Jerusalem’’; putting great honor upon 
that, but attacking the revisers of the 
New Testament for the way in which 
they have translated certain words ani 
phrases. Fault is found with the revisers, 
in short, because they would not be 
guilty of the anachronism of reading the 
‘three ordersa’’ of the priesthood into the 
Christian rccords two centuries before 
they were heard of in some parts of tke 
Christian world. It should be said that 
the writer is skilled in manuscript lore, 
but seeks to throw discredit on the ch‘ef 
manuscripts greatly relied on in our 
times, and to extol certain others. The 
argument is too abstruse for common 
readers, and we cannot think that it will 


carry much weight even with cloistered 
scholars. 


In the space of thirty years the num- 
ber of foreign bishoprics established by 
the Anglican Church has increased from 


| seven to seventy-five. 


Gleanings. 


Never take your eye off the “om when é | 
Theological Seminary 


We would willingly have others per- | 


you think of salvation; all its lines center 
there. 


fect, and yet we amend no‘ our own 
faults.— Thomas a Kempis. 

Remember you have not asinew whose 
law cf strength is not action; ycu have 
not a faculty of body, mind or soul whose 
law of improvement is not energy. 


If we desire the respect of others, we 
must first learn to respect ourselves, 
which we cannot do properly so long as 
we continue to do what we know to be 
wrong. 

_ A thing to be thankful for is that God 
so sifts our prayers that only the right 
ones are answered. If all the foolish 
ones were answered, we would have, un- 
speakable suffering. 

Keep the ‘‘dead fly” out of your 
school entertainments. A little touch of 
the theater on such occasions is like the 
flavor of onions in coffee—out of place. 
—Nashville Advocate. 


I more than doubt whether, until our 
small services are sweet with divine af- 
fection, our great ones, if such we are ca- 


tian flavor about them.— Macdonald. 


It is the silent things, the unconscious 
influence of our lives, that make the 
deepest and most lasting impressions, 
and not the things that make most noise 
and that men observe and talk the most 
about. 


cret nature—that can, by faith and pa- 
tience, conquer the etruggling world 
withia— is most Jikely to send forth a 
blessed power to vanquish the world 
without.— Martineau. | 


There is evil enough in man, God 
knows. But it is not the mission of ev- 
ery young man and woman to detail and 
report it all. Keep the atmosphere as 
pure as possible, and fragrant with gen- 
tleness and charity.— Dr. John Hall. 


There is something to think of in this 


ing old drunkard who replied to Bob In- 
gersoll, when ke said there was no hell, 
‘Be mighty sure with proofs, Bob, for 
there are a great many of us who are 
depending on ye.” 

Children readily fall into the habit of 
devouring story booke. They read only 
for the story, and skip anything not at 
once quite plain. Our Sabbath-school 
libraries are often a wholesale pest on this 
account. The tendency soon makes it- 
self felt when weightier books are taken up. 


You ‘‘beat down’ the price of the 
work done for you by a poor sewing 
woman who is compelled to take what is 
offered or starve, and then contribute for 
the conversion of the heathen to Chris- 
tianity. And yet you do not know that 
you are a hypocrite— Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 


One of the requesta at a receat Fulton- 
street prayer-meeting was, ‘‘Will you 
pray for a church which is prospering 
every way except spiritually?” We fear 
that these words represent the condition 
of too many of vur churches, though it is 
seldom that so frank an acknowledgment 
of spiritual poverty is made.—Congre- 
gationalist. 

Never to despise, never to judge rash- 
ly, never to interpret other men’s actions 
in ill-sense; but to compassionate their 
infirmities, bear their burdens, excuse 
their weaknesses, make up and consoli- 
date the breaches of charity happened by 
their fault, to hate imperfections, and 
ever to love men, yea, even our enemies 
—therein the true touchstone of charity 
is known. 


_ The minister who is not willing to de- 
ny himself other enjoyments, and find en- 
joyment in visiting his flock, cannot ex- 
pect to have an effective church, even 
though he may have a mass-meeting be- 
fore his pulpit. No substitute ever has 
been found, or ever will be, for a minis- 
ter's tongue, legs and heart. He bas 
got to be everywhere, with his eye on 
every wheel and valve in the machinery. 


Out of hearts ploughed by contrition 
spring flowers fairer than ever grew on 
the hard ground of unbroken self-con- 
tent. There bloom in them sympathy 
and charity in other erring mortals; and 
eee under suffering which is ac- 

nowledged to be merited; and, lastly, 
sweetest bloseoms of all, tender gratitude 
for eartbly and heavenly blessings, felt 
to be free gifts of divine love.— Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


There are souls in the world who have 
the gift of finding joy everywhere, and of 
leaving it behind them when they go. 
Joy gushes from under their fingers like 
jets of light. Their iufluence is an in- 
evitable gladdening of the heart. It 
seems as if a shadow of God's own gift 
had passed upon them. They give light 
without meaning to shine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for Gcd. 
—Presbyterian Observer. | 


It is true that infidelity is bolder than 
ever it was before; but it is not abler 
than in former days. It boasts a Spen- 
cer, voluminous rather than luminous in 
his Agnosti> dissertations, which ordina 
human life is too short to peruse, a 
less to understand. Where, to-day, can 
be found an unbeliever as subtle as 
Hume, as witty as Voltaire, as profound 
as Spinoza, as learned as Gibbon, or as 
eloquent as D’'Holbach? Yet the Chris- 
tian religion has survived the attacks of 
all these.—Lowell Journal. 


You picture to yourself the beauty of 
bravery and steadfastness. You let your 
imagination wander in delight over the 
memory of martyrs who have died for 
truth. And then some little, wretched, 
disagreeable duty comes, which is your 
martyrdom, the lamp for your oil—and 
if you will not do it, how your oil is 
spilt—how flat and thio and unillaminat- 
ed your sentiment about the martyrs 
runs over your self-indulgent life— Phil- 


lips Brooks. 


| 


pable of, will ever have the same Cbric- | 


He that can be true to his best and se- | 


story. Sam Jones tells of a hard-look-. 


“REV. G. MOOAR,-D.D., 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., | 
REV. J. A 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., | 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooag, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities 
charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. | 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. | 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational — with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

rhe begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


are granted without 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 


Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O. : Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., - | 
REV. H. BE. JRBWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to | 
E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRsES OF StupDy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 


29, 1885. Address 
M L. TRACY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. | 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F:ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 

COUGH 
S 


San Jose. 
“TRE YRUP 
A CURE 


‘ 
aggravated cases of Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Sore 
Throat, Asthma, Croup and 
Whooping Cough, an@ afford- 
ing relief in Consumption from 
coughing. 

Does not make the stomach sick, 
pleasant to the taste, and contains 
no drugs or opiates. 

Manufactured in Australia and 
in San Francisco, California, from 
the leaves of a peculiar variety of Eucalyptus or 

Blue Gum Tree. 
Prescribed by many physicians in cases of Chronic . 
Bronchitis. 

Guaranteed superior to any drug Cough Syrups or 
Consumption cures that are now offered to the public. 

A bottle will be sent to any address in the United 

States and expressage paid, on receipt of One Dollar. 


Mrs. GRACE CARY, Manufacturer, 
1814 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


For sale by all re and Country Stores on Pacific Coast 
of the United States, for 75 cents per Tottle. 


Marriage 


Illuminated and Ornamental Certificates. 
Also, Bridal Souvenirs and Bridal Gifts in 
book form, 3 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
157 Market Street. 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


ed a Studio at 1614 


utter. Please write 


Scott Street, near 
for circular. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 


orders from old 
price-list. patrons, or new. Send for 


HOME SEMINARY.| 


We have a large and varied stock of Plain, | 


RUBBER HOSE 
Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZEs. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co, 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Street, San Francisco 


BELDING BROS. & Co.'s 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


San Francisco, Cal, 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
IN E eeee 


HATS & CAPS 
932-336 KEARNY STREET 


Ber. & PINE &Ts. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
: TO CHOOSE FROM. 


HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


‘The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe PactFio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ard 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles | 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE FINEST 


|B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Pott 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0G" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


CHERRY FLAT FARM 
FOR SALE. 


Situated near Paradise, thirteen miles east 
of Chico. One of the best foothill fruit farms 
in Butte county. Above the malaria 42 
grasshopper belt, and below the frost line. 
Soil rich. Ten acres orchard land, ——s 
near enough the surface to grow trees withou 
irrigation; eight acres wet land; water 
cient to irrigate five acres more; five hanes 
young ruit trees; vineyard and small fruits; 
good, new house, barn and out-buildings; 
thirty-five acres in cultivation; good well and 
spring. School and Postoffice convenient; 5° 
ciety good; climate mild and healthful. = 
bargain if soli within sixty days. ApP ~o | 
E. TUCKER, Oroville, or E. HOSKINS, on 0° . 
premises. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (+! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rove, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 
Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Stree 
cw” Faocrory aT THE PoTRERO. 


JOHN WORRALL, 
EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 


8. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 
San Francisco, California 
Leave orders in the letter box or on the ve 
Residence—614 Castro Street, between 
teenth and Twentieth. ar 
Worrall to ° 


03" We recommend Mr. 
readers as reasonable, careful and reliable: _ 


W. EF. Griswold 
Den TIS T 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 87. 
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Tome Ciréle. 


BEAUTIFUL WORDS. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” (Ex: xi: 1.) 


’Mid the losses and the gains, 

’Mid the pleasures and the pains, 

’Mid the hopings and the fears, 

And the restlessness of years, 

We repeat this passage o’er— 

We believe it more and more— 
Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last. 


Gold and silver, like the sands, 
Will keep slipping through our hands; 
Jewels, gleaming like a spark, ; 
Will be hidden in the dark; 
Sun and moon and stars will pale, 
But these words will never fail: 

Bread upon the waters cast 

Shall be gathered at the last. 


Soon like dust, to you and me, 
Will our earthly treasure be; _ 
But the loving words and deeds 
To a soul in bitterest need— 
They will not forgotten be; 
They will live eternally— 

Bread upon the waters cast 

Shall be gathered at the last. 


Fast the moments slip away, 
Soon our mortal powers decay; 
Low and lower sinks the sun; 
What we do must soon be done; 
Then what rapture if we hear 
Thousand voices ringing clear— 
Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last! 
—Baptist Weekly. 


The Funeral of Lincoln. 


The remains of the late President lay 
in state at the Executive Mansion for 
four days. The entire city seemed as a 
house of mourning. It was remarked 
that even the little children on the streets 
wore no smiles upon their faces, so deep- 
ly were they impressed by the calamity 
which had brought grief to every loyal 
heart. The martial music which had 
been resounding in glad celebration of the 
national triumph had ceased; public edi- 
fice and private mansion were alike drap- 


_ ed with the insignia of grief; the flag of 


the Uniop, which had been waving more 
proudly than ever before, was now low- 
ered to half-mast, giving mute but sig- 
nificant expression to the gorrow that was 
felt wherever on sea or land that flag was 
honored. 

Early on the morning of the 28th the 
body was removed from the capital and 
placed on the funeral-car which was to 
transport it to its final resting-place in 
Illinois. The remains of a little son who 
had died three years before were taken 
from their burial-place in Georgetown and 
borne, with those of his father, for final 
sepulture in the stately mausoleum which 
the public mind had already decreed to 
the illustrious martyr. The train which 
moved from the national capital was at- 
tended on its course by extraordinary 
manifestations of grief on the part of the 
people. Baltimore, which bad reluctantly 
and sullenly submitted to Mr. Lincoln’s 
formal inauguration and to his authority 
as President, now showed every mark of 
honor and of homage as his body was 
borne through her streets, Confederate 
and Unionist alike realizing the magni- 
tude of the calamity which had over- 
whelmed both North and South. In 
Philadelphia the entire population did 
reverence to the memory of the murdered 
patriot. A procession of more than a 
hundred thousand persons formed his 
funeral cortege to Independence Hall, 
where the body remained until the ensu- 
ing day. The silence of the sorrowful 
night was in strange contract with the 
scene in the same place, four years be- 
fore, when Mr, Lincolo, in the anxieties 
and perils of the opening rebellion, hoisted 
the national flag over our ancient temple 
of liberty, and before a great and applaud- 
ing multitude defended the principles 
which that flag typified. He concluded 
in words which, deeply impressive at the 
time, had proved sadly prophetic now 
that his dead body lay ina bloody shroud 
where his living form then stood: ‘‘Soon- 
er than surrender these principles I would 
be assassinated on this epot.”’ 

In the city of New York the popular 
feeling was, if possible, even more marked 
than in Philadelphia. The streets were 
so crowded that the proceesion moved 
with difficulty to the City Hall, where, 
amid the chantings of eight hundred 
singers, the body was placed upon the 
catafalque prepared for it. Throughout 
the day ok throughout the entire night 
the living tide of sorrowful humanity 
flowed past the silent form. At the sol- 
emn hour of midnight the German musi- 
cal societies sang a funeral hymn with an 


effect so impressive and so touching that 


thousands of strong men were in tears. 
Oiher than this no sound was heard 
throughout the night except the footsteps 
of the advancing and receding crowd. At 
sunrise, many thousands still waiting in 
the park, were obliged to turn away dis- 
appointed. It was observed that every 

rson who passed through the hall, even 
the humblest and poorest, wore the in- 
signia of mourning. In a city accustomed 
to large assemblies and to unrestrained 
expressions of popular feeling, no such 
scene had ever been witnessed. On the 
afternoon appointed for the procession to 
move westward, all business was sus- 
pended, and the voice of New York was 
pronounced in Union Square before a 
great concourse of people in a funeral 
oration by the historian Bancroft and in 
an elegiac ode by William Cullen Bryant. 

The splendor of the ceremonials which 
aggrandize living royalty as mach as 
they glorify dead heroism was wholly 
wanting in the obsequies of Mr. Lincoln. 
No part was taken by the Government 
except the provision of a suitable military 
escort. All bsyond was the spontaneous 
movement of the people. For seventeen 
hundred miles, through eight great States 
of the Union, whose population was not 
leas than fifteen millions, an almost con- 
tinuous procession of mourners attended 
the remains of the beloved President. 
There was no pageantry save their pres- 
ence. There was no tribute except their 


tears. They bowed before the bier of | 


| any interests there. 


him who had been prophet, priest and 
king ef his people, who had atruck the 
shackles from the slave, who had taught 
a higher sense of duty to the free man, 
who had raised the nation to a loftier 
conception of faith and hope and charity. 
A countless multitude of men with music 
and banner and cheer, and the inspira- 
tion of a great cause, pre: ents a spectacle 
that engages the eye, fills the mind, ap- 
peals to the imagination. But the deep- 
est sympathy of the soul is touched, the 
height of buman sublimity is reached, 
when the same multitude, stricken with 
& common sorrow, stands with uncovered 
head, reverent and silent.—From Ad- 
vance Sheets of Blaine’s Second Vol- 


America and the Caroline Islands. 


The question of the Caroline Islands 
seems to be regarded as one simply be- 
tween Spain and Germany. Spain is in- 
dignant because Germany proposes to 
take possession of these Islands. No 
one seems to imagine that America has 
But the fact is that 
America has larger interests there than 
any other nation. If any nation has a 
right to protect, or to protest, it is not 
Spain nor Germany, but the United 
States. 

For thirty-three years citizens of the 
United States have resided in those Is- 
lands, engaged in educational and Chris- 
tian labor. There are twelve such Amer- 
icans there now, and their work is sup- 
ported at an annual expenditure of twenty 
thousand dollars. The only steamboat 
belonging to the Islands is the Morning 
Star, owned by Americans, and sent out 
this last year to replace the old Morning 
Star. It cost forty thousand dollars. 
On these five hundred little islands—the 
largest Ponape, perhaps twenty miles by 
fifteen—there are one hundred thousand 
people, half of whom, living on the larger 
islands, have given up their paganism, 
under the teaching of Americans, and 
have embraced Christianity. In Ponape, 
Kusaie, Ruk, etc., there are now fifty 
Christian churches and more than four 
thousand communicants. There are four 
training schools for teachers and preach- 
ers, with an attendance of from seventy- 
five to a hundred pupils, besides primary 
schools, and nearly twenty-five native 
teachers and preachers. Five languages 
of the group have been reduced to writ- 
ing, and schoolbooks have been printed 
in them, while in three languages the 
whole New Testament has b2en printed. 
The work was extended to the island of 
Ruk five years ago, when the natives ran 
away in terror from the teachers, but 
where now there is a large church, a 
school of one hundred and seventy-five 
pupils, a church of more than reventy 


‘members, a village of neat houses in 


place of the former low huts, and a long 
stone wharf running out into the sea. 
This year the work is extended to Yap, 
an island nine hundred miles west of 
Ruk. 

It is wholly the work of Americans 
which has made the Caroline Islands a 
valuable acquisition to any country. 
Whatever industry brings them in rela- 
tions of trade is the result of the civiliza 
tion that the United States has given 
them, and of the impulse of United States 
citizens living in their country. We may 
have at least comething to say, even if 
we are not willing to use anything be- 
yond moral ivfluence. 

It would be for the interest of Ameri- 
can citizens to have things remain as they 
have been, the Islands continuing inde- 
pendent, under the control of their chiefs, 
as they are, like the Hawaiian Islands, 
developing rapidly a constitutional form 
,of government. If America could not 
claim or exercise any protectorate over 
the Caroline Islands, and if we were 
compelled to choose between the two 
claimants, we should most decidedly 
prefer German control. In the case of 
either Germany or Spain, it would be the 
simple tyranny of the strong over the 
weak; but the tyranny of Germany 
would be preferred to that of Spain. It 
is our conviction that whatever claim 
Spain may once have made to the pos- 
session of the Islands must’ have lapsed 
by long absence. During the thirty- 
three years that the Americans have been 
in the Caroline Islands there has come 
back from them to this country not a 
word of intimation that there was one 
Spaniard there, or the slightest Spanish 
claim or authority in these Islande. The 
subject is one which may properly give 
occasion for some friendly correspondence 
by our Department of State. 


We Shall Know Each Other There. 


The minister of a fashionable church 
once preached a beautiful sermon on this 
subject. He drew the picture of a very 
beautiful heaven. He would walk in the 
sun-lit groves, by the music of waterfalls, 
out upon amaranthine fields. And then, 
too, “we shall know each other there,” 
said the minister, and then added, 
‘*there’ll be no stranger in the New Jeru- 
salem; we'll all be friends.”’ | 

‘‘Beautiful!” said Deacon Sham, as 
he trotted down the aizle. 

**A lovely sermon!’’ said Miss Simp- 
kins, as she put her bony hand into the 
minister's. She was stopped by a poor 
mechanic who came up and addressed 
the preacher. | 

‘¢Mr. , 1 am so glad we shall recog- 
nize each other up there.”’ 

“Yes,” said the minister, ‘‘it is one of 
the greatest consolations of our religion.” 

‘*Well, I’m right glad we shall know 
each other. It will be a great change, 
though; for I have attended your church 
for over four years, and none of the 
members of this socicty have recognized 
me yet. But—we shall know each other 
there.’’ 

(Have we not met churches to which 
the above would apply?) [ Editor. 


They whip the drunken wife-whipper 
in some of these United States, and make 
aldermen and legislators of the fellows 
who sell them the whisky.— Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe and Her Chick- 
ens. 


Mrs. Stowe formerly lived in Bruns- 
wick, Me., where her husband was a 


professor in Bowdoin College. Eben- 


ezer Swett was a provision dealer there, 
and the Maine Farmer prints a reminis- 
cence of his about Mrs. Stowe, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘About 1850 Mrs. Hanriet 
Beecher Stowe resided in Brunswick, 
where she wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


I supplied her with provisions and gro- 


ceries. One afternoon, meeting me on 
the street, she hailed me and said she 
wanted me to come to her house before I 
went to Caroline Weld’s, which I had 
been in the habit of doing. She wanted 
the best I could get for adinner. She 
had company—Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Charles, Kate, the 
whole Beecher tribe. Well, the next 
morning I drove to her house. She 
came out tossing her curls and flashing 
those diamond eyes. After a survey of 
the contents of the cart, she decided 
upon twelve chickens. It was in Oc- 
tober, when-all kinds of meats were in 
the market. ‘Mr. Swett,’ she said, 
‘you select them.’ I told her I could 
select beef, veal, lamb, mutton, etc., 
but waz no hand to select chickens or 
fowls. Well, my, sister Kate has writ- 
ten a cook-book,’ she said, and away 
she ran to consult the book. Upon ber 
return she began picking and pinching 
the fowl. ‘That’s a chicken fast enough,’ 
and so she went on, until the twelve were 
selected. I took six in each hand and 
she followed me into the kitchen. She 
said to the cook, ‘Now, clean these 
chickens, and stuff and roast.’ 
I felt sorry. Every one was an old fowl. 
I thought on the whole I would not in- 
terfere with her cook-book. Next morn- 
ing I called as usual. She was sitting 
upon a little, low chair, her legs twisted 
into a knot. She looked up. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Swett, didn’t we swear over those 
chickens! Henry Ward attempted to 
carve one, and it flew off the platter and 
came within an ace of going out of the 
window. My sister Kate is a fool. 
She published directions to pick chickens, 
but instead gave directions to pick old 
fowls.’ Pointing to two big kettles, she 
continued: ‘They are in there, and I am 
standing by as fireman to keep them boil- 
ing.’ ‘Where are your company?’ J ask- 
ed. ‘Gone down to luncheon at the new 
wharf. I hope to get these done so fa- 
ther can cut some off of them. I ply 
“5 kettle with wood as much as it will 
take.’” 


— 


A Centenarian. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


It was here that we made the ac- | 


quaintance of a colored woman, a wither- 
ed, bent old pensioner of the house, 
whose industry (she excelled any mod- 
ern patent apple-parer) was unabated, al- 
though she was by her own confession (a 
woman, we believe, never owns her age 
till she has passed this point) and the 
testimony of others a hundred years old. 
But age had not impaired the brightness 
of her eyes, nor the limberness of her 
tongue, nor her shrewd, good sense. She 
talked freely about the want of decency 
and morality in the young colored folks 
of the preeent day. It wasn’t so when 
ste wasa girl. Long, long time ago, 
she and her husband had tean sold at 
sheriff’s sale and separated, and she 
never had another husband. Not that 
she blamed her master so much—he 
couldn’t help it, he got in debt. And 
she expounded her philosophy about the 
rich and the danger they are in. The 
great trouble is that when a person is 
rich he can borrow money 80 easy, and 
he keeps drawin’ it out of the bank and 
pilin’ up the debt, like rails on top of one 
another, till it needs a ladder to get on to 
the pile, and then it all comes downs in a 
heap, and the man has to begin on the 
bottom rail again. If she’d to live her 
life over again, she’d lay up money; 
never cared much about it till now. 
The thrifty, shrewd old woman still 
walked about a good deal and kept her 
eye on the neighborhood. Going out 
that morning she had seen some fence up 
the road that needed mending, and she 
told Mr. Devault that she didn’t like 
such shiftlessness; she didn’t know as 
white folks was much better than color- 
ed folks. Slavery? Yes, slavery was 
pretty bad—she had reen five hundred 
niggers in handcuffs, all together ina 
field, sold to be sent South.— October 
Atlantic. 


Keep Out of Debt. 


One lesson taught by the hard times is 
to keep out of debt, and how to do it. 
This bas teen a forced lesson, like some 
of the others, but none the less valuable, 
for it has been well learned. In many 
places merchants and others have nar- 
rowed the doors of credit, and in some 
they have closed them altogether, and 
many were compelled to forego that 
credit which heretofore had been so easy. 
Iam inclined to think that the easy- 
credit system which prevails throughout 
this country is one of the greatest in- 
ducements to extravagance. It is so 
easy to obtain things upon a promise that 
debts are made one after another, and 
when the day of reckoning comes the ex- 
travagant debtors are ready to cry that 
labor is underpaid, and popular discontent 
grows to alarming proportions. But we 
have been: shown not only that debt is 
disagreeable, but that it is avoidable, 
and that we can easily keep out of its 
clutches. It is the hardest master and 
the most inveterate foe the world has 
ever known. There is no Sabbath in its 
week, no holiday in its year. It threat- 
ens the poor wretch every moment of the 
day, and troubles his sleep at night. 
Too often in the end it takes away the 
home. Happy is he who never goes to 
the money-lender.— Exchange. 


The cost of the European armies, even 
on a _ footing, averages about $3 a 
year for each inhabitant. 


Oh, my! 


‘Household. 


Fruit Syrups.—Making syrup is an 
all-day affair, and a good plan is to set 
the jars of juice in the oven at evening 
and keep a low fire all night, finishing off 


next forenoon. Six quarts of grape juice 
should make one of syrup, 


lucent, of delicious, refreshing perfume 
and flavor. One tablespoonful in a glass 
of water gives a delightful drink, like 
fresh grape juice, the true substitute for 
wine with all temperate peeple, and the 
finest medicine for correcting a feverieh, 
bilious etate ever known. The syrup it- 
self is valuable for restoring strength, 
and consumptive persons should take it 
by the tumbler daily, sipping it leisurely, 


with sugar, if too tart for the taste. It 


makes new, rich blood, it cleansed the 
system, clears the brain and feeds starv- 
ed‘ nerves. It has the hypophosphites 
which doctors prescribe for wastes of 
tissue, and taken freely will arrest even 
critical stages of disease. People fed on 
pure food with abundance of fruit, need 
never dread cancer, Bright’s disease, 
gout, neuralgia, dropsy, or a dozen other 
of the worst scourges of the race.—Susan 
Power, in Vick's Magazine for July. 


How to Serve Icep Txa.—If 


wish to have it perfect, and without the 


| least trace of bitter, put the tea in cold | 
| water hours before it is to be used; the 


delicate flavor of the tea and abundant 
strength will be extracted, and there will 
be no trace—if one’s taste is the judge— 
of the tannic acid which renders tea so 
often disagreeable and undrinkable. You 
need not use more than the usual quanti- 
ty of tea. If it is to te served atl 
o'clock meal, put it in water soon after 
breakfast, and ice a few minutes before 
serving. The best way is to bave the 
ice broken in a pitcher, and put one lump 
in each glass. 7 


It is not headache that makes you 
nervous, but nervous worry that gives 
you headache. This is not wear, but 
waste, and waste at its wicked worst. 
You have nothing to show for the 


ruinous expenditure of vital force, ex- 


cepting the burnt-out ashes of a life that 
might have been blessed. — Hve’s 
Daughters. 


ToMATOoES AND Corn.—Pare and slice 
six or eight large tomatoes and half a 
small onion. Cut the grains from four 
full-grown cobs of green coro, mix well 
with the tomatoes and onion, and stew 
half an hour. Season with pepper, salt 
and butter, simmer ten minutes and 
setve.—The Dinner Year-Book. 


To Take Fruit Stains.—Tie up 
cream of tartar in the spots, and put the 
cloth in cold water, to boil; or if the 
stains are much spread, stir the cream of 
tartar into the water. If they are still 
visible, boil the cloth in a mixture of sub- 
carbonate of soda, a small tablespoonful 
to a pail of water. , 


If you dip your broom in clean, hot 
suds once a week, then shake it until it 
is almost dry, and then hang it up, or 
stand it with the handle down, it will last 
twice as long as it would without this 
operation. 


In serving nutmeg-melons halve them, 
scrape out the seeds, put a lump of ice 
in each half, and lay in a flat dish. 
They are usually eaten at breakfast, with 
sugar, or salt and pepper, or plain. 


Motasses Canpy.— An excellent recipe 
for molasses candy is: Oae cup of molas- 
ses, one of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one of batter, and one table- 
spoonful of soda. | 


A tea of damask rose-leaves, fresh or 
dry, will usually subdue any simple case 
of summer complaint in infants.—Com- 
mon Sense in the Household. 


Rest kefore meals make digestion more | 


complete. Exertion immediately before 
meals retards digestion, and exertion im- 
mediataly after deranges it. 


Camphor, which is so much used to 
preserve fur, will keep away moths, but 
it also impairs the beauty of the fur by 
turning them light. 


A little borax put in the water in 
which scarlet napkins and red-bordered 
towels are to be washed will prevent 
them from fading. 


How About the Wives? 


In the course of a thoughtful article 


about the blessings which numberless la- 


lor-saving appliances are conferring on 
the masculine half of humanity, the 


‘Waltham Free Prees asks, ‘‘But how 


about the wives?” and continues: ‘*We 
hear men talk about the work their 
grandmothers did, as though the women 
of the present day did nothing. Bless 
you, gentlemen, the wives of nine out of 
ten laboring men work more hours per 
day than you do, and do far more than 
your grandmothers thought of doing or 
could have done. They trouble is they 
are doing too much. The become old 
when the bloom of youth should still be 
upon them. They go to bed tired and 
wake up the next morning to get your 
bréakfast unrefreshed.”’ Our Waltham 


contemporary does not overstate the case, |. 


and it need not have restricted its re- 
marks to the condition of the wives of 
laboring men. Women ‘‘in good cir- 
eumstances’—deceptive term!—are to- 
day caring for large houses, whereas 
their grand mothers lived in little cottages; 
their children, trained to,other work, al- 
low mothers to be the slaves of incom 
tent servants; yet ‘‘the lady of the 
house” is expected to be always ready to 
receive calls or company. ‘‘How about 
the wives?” is indeed a timely question. 
—San Diego Union. : 


~ The Liturgy of the Reformed Church 
in America has been translated into Jap- 
anese. 


Hair restorative in the world is HaLt’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all tliseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray ; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vevsetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Mrs. HUNSBERRY, 344 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hauu’s Hair Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

ae MR. KESLING, an old farmer, near War- 
saw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of HALL’s Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

ag Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of HaLu’s Hain RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Emi SeErp, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “HaLv’s Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

Mrs.8. E. Glenville, W. Va., 
says: ‘One bottle of HALu’s Hain RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s Hark RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 

_ dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 

and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, & four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natura} 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
2d—The color so produced is permanent. 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil an: - 
thing with which it comes in contact. ~* 
3d—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any othcr 
hair or whisker dye. 
4th—It contains no deleterious inerc- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 


_ CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 


of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-stan cases. Usually this medicine 
ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quireacathartic medicine, after having taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a Ka e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 


The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. ; 

he type throughout the book is large, clear, 


and legi the printing is well done ; the bind- 


~ ingis strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 


new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York Ci. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 

se— 


ber 
stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,00@ Organs. 
ore buying ser2 for papers, Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Ce., 24 and 26 Francisco, 


Ellis Street, San 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
| mar29 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Maching 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


, General Agent for the 
Florence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 
All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 
Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
| General Agent. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN , PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
3 Dealers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD {TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANoIsoo. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of . 
Brass, sae Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


NCINNATIBELLFOUNDRY CO} 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


‘116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
May Chimes and Bells for Churches 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


p-15mar-lyr 


fp. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


,OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
21nov-lyr 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 
PRINTER. 

423 Clay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


em Magazin gazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable ra‘es. 
SALARY 37 
to for 


in his localit nsible h Ref 
changed. CAY & BROS 19 


| All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. “ 
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in the churches of th3 State, and through 
them collecting money for the various 
existing societies of the Congregational 
order 

ARTICLE Il. 

[ts oficers shill be a President, Vice- 
Prezident, Secretary, Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee, coisisting of one 
from each Aseociation of the State. The 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer Shall be ex-officio members of 
s:id committee, and seven of the Com- 
mittee so constituted shall be a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE fl, 


Section 1. The Presideat shall have 
general oversight of the interests of the 
Society, and preside at its annual meet- 
ingé. 

‘Bee. 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties of the President in her 
absence. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall make and 
preserve the records of the Society, and 
give any information desired respecting 
the formation of auxiliaries and the 
work of the Society. | 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall take 
charge of all moneys of the Society, for- 
warding them as directed by the auxili- 
aries to the treasurer of the designated 
Society, and the moneys not s0 -specified 
shall be appropriated according to the 
judgment of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee 
shall be in communication with the 
churches in their respective Associations 
or Confereaces, aid in the formation of 
auxiliaries, and arrange, if possible, for 
a yearly meeting within the bounds of 
each local Association at such time and 
place a8 may be expedieat. The Exe- 
cutive Committee shall also have the 
power to fill any office that may become 
vacant during the year. 


ARTICLE IY. 


Any local Society may become auxili- 
ary by contributing annually five dollars 
o: more, through the Treasurer of the 
Union, and its members will be entitled 
to vote at the meetings of the Union. 


ARTICLE V. 


The annual meeting shall be held in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the General Association of the State. 


ARTICLE VI. 


This constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting of the Union by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present, 
notice of the proposed change having 
been given oe year previously. 

So much as there is force in the rea- 
son of the above, it submits itself just 
now without note or comment from us. 


Religious Intelligence. 
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Pacific Coast. 


There was a large gathering at the 
Monday Club this week—not of those 
usually present, but brethren who have 
come to attend the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association. Among these were 
Revs. Langley, Ramsey, Wikoff, Winn, 
Tuthill, Coombe and Bowman. In the 
absence of the Moderator and Scribe, 
Revs. Holbrook and May were chosen to 
thore offices pro tem. Kev. Dr. Beck- 
with opened the subject—‘*Some Con- 
gregational Ways That Have No Script- 
ure Warrant: Are They Warranted by 
Congregationalism; That I3, by Sancti 
fed Common Sense?” The discussion 
that followed was a lively and interesting 
one, a8 might be expected on such a sub- 
ject. | 

Rev. Dr. Benten is to present the 
subject at the meeting next Monday; 
subject, ‘*The Meeting of the General 
Aszociation.” 


Rev. Mr. Tabor preached in the First 
church in this city, in the morning, to a 
geod congregation, on the text, ‘‘This is 
none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” | 


Last Sunday was a happy day at Ply- 
mouth church in this city, it being the 
thirteenth anniversary of the settlement 
of its present pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble. 
The auditorium was beautifully decorat- 
ed, and the pastor preached on ‘‘The 
Blessedness of Christian Fellowship.’’ 
The morning service closed with a pre- 
cious communion season, at which six- 
teen persons were admitted to member- 
ship. In the evening there was an 
anniversary praise service, which was 
largely attended. A prayer-meeting has 
lately been started by some of the young 
people in the Sabhath-school room, on 
Union and Fillmore streets. 


The pastor of the Olivet church 
preached from the text, ‘‘Come thou and 
all thy house into the ark,” and baptized 
five and received seven—mostly adults— 
into membership of the church. 


In the Third church the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated; three 
were received on confession of faith. In 
the evening there was a concert exercise 
under the auspices of the Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society. The house was 
crowded. 


_ At Bethany church nine were received 
into fellowship, seven Americans by let- 
ter and two Chinese on profession. Rev. 
A. J. Wells of Los Angeles preached, in 
the evening, an excellent sermon; subject, 
“Childhood a Symbol of Christian Life. 


Rev. Herbert Macy preached in the 
Fourth church, on ‘*Ye are the body of 
Christ” and ‘Power of Little Things.”’ 


Rev. Joseph Rowell presented the 
cause of the Port Society at San Jose, 
last week, in the Thursday-evening 
prayer-meeting of the Congregational 
church. He afterwards solicited funds 
in aid of the Society in that city—with 
What success we do not know. ' 


_Rev. H. H. Wikoff supplied the pul- 
pit of Park church, Berkeley. 


The Sunol church organization was 
formally completed last Sabbath, the ser- 
Vices being held for the first time in the 
“ew church building. 


The ladies of the Congregational 
church at Clayton held a social and en- 
tertainment on the evening of September 
25:h, the proceeds to be used in the in- 
terests of the church. The affair was a 
very pleasant one, and proved quite a 
Buceess socially and financially. 
amount cleared was $66. Com. 

Rev. E. B. Tuthill preached at San 
Mateo, in the morning, on ‘‘The Renew- 
ed, or Christian, Mind.” In the evening 


the twenty-third anniversary of the Sab- 


bath-school was held. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at San 
Lorenz», and received two new members 
to that union church. 

At a special meetiog of the Bay Asso- 
ciation, held in San Fraticisco September 
28th, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore was appro- 
bated to preach the gospel for one year. 


Rev. C,S. Vaile has been invited to 
become the instal!ed pastor of the church 
at Martinez. We hope and believe he 
will accept. 


The new church at Martinez will be 
ready for dedication by the last of the 
month. | 

‘A Surprised Pastor .—Our new Con- 
gregational minister, Rev. Mr. Starr, has 
already won the esteem and respect of 
our people; and all classes, church-goers 
aud non-church-goers, always take a 
keen pleasure in meeting him, and re- 
spect him for his every-day Christian 
manner. He is the same to the poor un- 
fortunate who cannot resist temptation as 
to the more wealthy citizen who feels 


-fire-proof against falling from grace, and, 


as is too often the case, imagines that 
money will go along way towards smooth- 
ing over his sins. But to come down 
to the occasion of this item: The ladies 
of the church and friends arranged a 
little surprise for the pastor and his wife, 
which was set for Tuesday evening. At 
about half past eight or nine they ar- 
rived at the residence of Mr. Starr, over 
the bank, and rang the bell. Before Mr. 
Starr had time to get over his suprise the 
parlors and adjoining rooms were crowded 
with people, accompanied by generous 
donations of everything useful in the 
housekeeping line. It proved a most 
social and enjoyable evening to all pres- 
ent; and just as Mr. Starr and friends 
recovered from their scare Mrs. E. V. 
Hamer stepped forward, called the rever- 
end gentleman to order, and, ina few 
well-chosen words, presented him with a 
et of thirty dollars, the gift of the 
adies of Haywards Hotel. The pastor 
showed his war training in his courage 
while under fire, and was equal to the 
occasion. He made a most graceful re- 
sponse, a good deal of dry humor crop- 
pibg out occasionally. Later, all partook 
of a light repast, and about 11 o’clock the 
guests departed, very much pleased with 
their visit.—Haywards Journal. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 
CHRISTIAN.—-The annual convention of 


held at Lockeford, September 11th to 
13th. Thirty-one preachers were in at- 
tendance, and 101 delegates. The con- 
vention held over two Sabbaths; on the 
first Sabbath it was estimated that 1,500 
were present, and on the second not less 
than 2,000. Tents were used to accom- 
modate the meeting. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Synod of the 
Pacific has just closed its sessions in St. 
John’s church in this city. Rev. Dr. 
Sprecher was the Moderator. Rev. 
Dr. Geo. L. Spinning of Cieveland, O., 
has accepted a call to the Howard-street 
church. Rev. W. J. Smith of the 
Central Tabernacle is again in poor 
health, and is away in the mountains. 
——Rev. W. J. Chiches‘er of German- 
town, Pa., has been called to the First 
church, Los Angeles.——Eight were re- 
ceived to the Hamilton Square church, 
this city, at the last communion. 
Fourteen were received to the church at 
San Jose, seven on confession of faith. 


Con gregational Associates. 


OCEAN VIEW. 


The first service at Ocean View, coti- 
ducted by E. C. Mayhew and wife, was 
held July 13, 1884, at Murphy’s Hall, 
he (Murphy) giving free use of hall for 
six Sundays. After this a small 
building near the ‘station, formerly used 
for Postoffice, was rented, and in this 
building services have been held every 
Sabbath since. The number in attend- 
ance the first Sabbath was 39, including 
4 from Pilgrim Chapel school; smallest 
number present during the year, 27; 
largest number, 57; average attendance, 
41; whole number enrolled, 93; smallest 
collection, $1.05; largest, $7.25; total 
Sunday offerings, $97.90. Aside from 
this amount, money was raised to 
pay for fifty chairs, and also most of the 
amount needed for rent of building. An 
organ costing $65 was paid for out of 
regular collections; also a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the Gospel Hymns, with 
and without “‘motes.’’ Bibles were do- 
nated by the California Bible Society. 
At the anniversary, July 12, 1885, the 
rooms were tastefully decorated, a nice 
banner was furnished, and the children 
and young people took part largely in the 
exercises. The number present on that 
day was 66, and all appeared to be in- 
terested and pleased. 


MC. A. 


Sunday, October 18th, has been set 
apart by the State Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
this State as a day of special prayer for 
the fifth annual State Convention, which 
is to convene in Napa from October 22d 
to 25th inclusive. There seems to be a 
deep interest manifested in this comin 

gathering, and in all probabilities it wil 

be the largest Convention of Christian 
young men ever held in this State. Rep- 
resentatives from all the Associations in 
Southern Calif »rnia, as well as from this 
part of the State, will be present. Many 


town in attending the Convention. | 


The | 


the Christian Church in California was 


| about one quarter of a mill to the dollar.’’ 


net profit of four zhousand p2r cent! And 
it is merely due to their own forbearance 
that the profits of bankers are not a 


lar bills cost no more than one-dollar; 
namely, as you siy, about a quarter of a 
mill each. 
‘explanation, 
small bills, when they cost precisely the 
same as large ones. 
sand-dollar one-quarter of a 
mill each, would be 

churches in towns where no Associations | which casts quite into obscurity the flush 
exist are to unite in paying the expenses | times of California. 

of some young man to represent their 


Washington Letter. | 


Wasuinetor, D.C, 
Sep:. 28, 1885. 

Another comparatively uneventful 
week has paseed. Nothing of special in- 
terest has occurred at the White House 
or in the departments preailed over by 
the different Cabinet officers. Exciting 
political contests are going on in Virginia, 
Ohio and New York; but, owing to the 
policy of the Administration to avoid in- 
terference in State politics, these contests 
do not excite their usual interest here. 
The President said, recently, in conver- 
sation with some intimate friends, that 
he had refused, and would continue to 
refuee, to take any active part in any 
State campaign, and the members of his 
Cabinet have pursued the same course, 
but not without some hesitation. It is 
easy to see, and the President recognizes, 
that it is a difficult task for such men as 
Manning and Whitney to keep out of 
the New York canvass. Still, Mr. 
Cleveland said, with some satisfaction, 
that Secretary Manning declined to visit 
Albany this summ:r, although his private 
businees required his personal attention, 
lest his presence ther: might be miscon- 
strued and connected with some political 
movement. Secretary Whitney remark- 
ed, just before the President left Wash- 
ington, that he was quite convinced the 
Administration had larger matters to at- 
tend to than looking out for State politi- 
cal connections.. You may put it down 
as a certain fact that the Administration 
will not bother with the local politics of 
the States, and all talk about Hoadly 
being renominated in Ohio to please the 
President is without foundation in fact. 
The President recognizes that keeping 
the State machines well in hand is no 
part of the business of the Administra- 
tion. 

Representative Morrison is in the city, 
and in a conversation yesterday said that 
there would be an effort made in the next 
Congress looking to a reduction of tariff 
taxation. As far as he knew, there was 
no concerted effort or combination with 
this end in view, but, undoubtedly, sone 
one would offer such a bill. If his plan 
for a horizontal reduction should not fiod 
favor, probably a perpendicular scale 
might be presented and adopted. One 
thing was certain, however, there would 
be some tariff legislation by the Forty- 
ninth Congress, but just what plans 
would be formulated he must decline to 
answer at present. Some of the persons 
who had been growling at him for his 
views on the tariff would be given an 
opportunity to suggest something better, 
for this question could not be evaded by 
the law-makers of the United States. 

Secretary Lamar’s clerks very much 
regret the Secretary’s illness. I: has 
doubled their work. By being at home 
under the care of his physician, he es- 


most of his time in the office, and, con- 
sequently, gete through a vast amount of 
real work. During the few days he has 
been at home he has gone through a small 
wagon-load of official papers. He has 
kept his stenographer and half a dozen 
type-writers busy, late and early. By 
the time the Secretary recovers he will 
have wiped out most of the work that 
had accumalated on his hands before his 
illness had commenced. 


Professor Alexander Agassiz of Cam- 
bridge, who has been offered the position 
of Superintendent of ths Coast Survey, 
is the richest scientific man in America, 
with the possible exception of Alexander 
Graham Bell, and if he accepts the place 
it will be at much sac:ifice to his personal 
comfort. Professor Agassiz has been a 
munificent benefactor of Harvard College, 
giving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to sustain that institution when its rev- 
enues have been reduced from time to 
time. The source of his great wealth is 
the Calumet and Hecla mine, in Michi- 
gan, which has yielded him millions. 
He has recently taken much interest in 
the Coast Survey, and, in the columns of 
the New York Evening Post, has de- 
fended its management in a manner 
which shows that he has the interests of 
the public service entirely at heart. 


Senator Edmunds has forbidden his 
architect and builder to give any infor- 
mation to the papers about his new 
house on. Massachusetts avenue. It is 
an odd-lookiog affair, and neither the ex- 
terior nor the interior arrangement would 
suit the average taste, but the Senator 
made many of the designs himeelf, and 
is very well pleased with his success in 
architecture. The eatrance appears to 
be the most objectional feature, and 
would be more suitable for a fortress than 
a private residence, as it lacks the sug- 
gestion of hospitality. 


Paper and Values. 


Eps. Paciric: I quote below some 
remarkable statements from an article in 
your last issue concerning the ‘‘fight be- 
tween coin and paper currency’’: 

“The paper dollar may cost about one- 
uarter of a mill; it costs just a little more 
than nothing. * * * It may be 
necessary for Congress to grant pensions 
to the poor distressed bankers, who, for 
ages, have received the highest rate of 
interest on a currency that cost them 


It is strange that bankers should be 
able to get a dollar for that which costs 
them oaly a quarter of a m'll, making a 


thousand times larger; for thousand-dol- 


It is something that deserves 
that binkera even issue 
The profit on thou- 


four million per cent, 


Oiher people besides baakers, howevar, 


make amazing profits by the use of bits 


capes all the interviews that take up| 


post free, to any address. 


of paper costing almost nothing. I once | 
knew a man to get a ten-thourand-dollar 
ranch by merely giving a small piece of 
written paper for it; and it was only a 
quarter sheet of cheap writing paper. 
They called it a ‘‘note,” but names are 
nothing; it was only paper, and not half 
80 pretty a3 a paper dollar—no pictures 
on it! And he gota fine ranch for it! 
This beats the bankers. 


Anothe? acquain‘ance of mine, being 

short of money, otained $25,000 cash 

by just giviny a sheet of paper rather 
bigger than the one above referred to. 

This piece of paper was called a ‘‘mort- 

gage, but it was nothing but a bit of 
coarse writing paper, no: half so nicely 

printed as a bank note, no pictures, no 

colored embellishments even, and a man 
got twenty-five thousand dollars for 
that! 

A banker’s piece of paper is of fine 
quality, has a good engraving on the 
back, and has something on both sides of 
it; whereas, these pieces of paper to which 
I allude were coarse and plain, blank on 
the backs, and yet men got more for them 
than bankers get for their pretty bite of 
pare The bankers are surely outdone 

y these instances cited. 


Yet there is a family likeness in all 


promissory notes, and are also in 
some sense mortgazes; since stockholders 
often lose their private estates by disasters 
connected with the pretty pieces of paper 
which cost oaly a quarter of a mill. In 
all these instances there appsars to be an 
utter disproportion between the cost of 
these bits of paper and their market 
value. 

I suspect, however, that the advocates 
of an unpopular coin, which passes for a 
dollar and is worth less than eighty cents, 
do not indulgein such reasoning about 
notes and deeds as they do about paper 
currency. The value of a bank note, or 
any kind of mercantile paper, has little 
relation to its cost, or its value at the 
paper mill. Is it quite fair for the silver 
newspaper to argue about paper dollars 
as if they are worth only what the paper 
and labor expended on them nan cost? 

P. 


At the celebration on July 14th, at 
Palamcottah, of the jubilee of Bishop 
Sargent’s missionary labors in India, it 
was reported that the number of villages 


creased in 50 years from 224 to 1,008, 
of catechumens from 1,693 to 56,280, of 
charch members from 114 to 11,246, of 
catechists and teachers from 183. to 447, 
of native pastors from 1 to 66, and of pu- 
pils in schools from 2,404 to 13,210. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
guia in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or poor powders. 
Soup onLY iN GANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. : 


(ut icura 


N 


A 
\ CURE 
mY for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


| yOZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath 
with CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, 
and every species of Itching, Scaly and Pimply Hu- 
mors of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known remedies fail. 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


SCALP 


EczEMA ON 


Y 


Richardson's New Method 


PIANOFORTE. 


The success of this celebrated instruction 
book has been phe.ome al. 

After more a@ quarter of a century of 
trial, amid a multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 


Continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its 
ublishers and to the widow of the compiler a 

and comfortable income. 

O0S> More than half a million pupils have 

learned from its pages. 

_ It is published with American, and also with 


foreign, fingering. 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pi- 
anoforte is the most correct of instructors, 


having been carefully revised and every error 
eliminated. 


Valuable additions have from time to time 


been made. 


Teachers accustomed to use Richsrdson 


need n? urging to continye to do so. Young | 
Teachers in search of a reliable Instruction 
Buok are perfectly safe in adoptin 


this. 


Price $3, for which price it be mailed, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


- 


O. H. Drrson & Co., 867*Broadway, N. Y. 


three cases, for bank notes are really | 


in which there were Christian; had in- |. — 


A marvel of pur- | 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 


THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


with a guarantee, if necessary, 0 


HOPKINS 


“OAKLAND, CAL, 


BOARD OF 
REV. J, K. McLEAN, D.D. . President | 


REV. DR. A. L. STONE, D.D., 
P. FLINT, 
J. M. HAVEN, 
REV. H: E. JEWETT, 
N. P. COLE, 


TRUSTEES: 


REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D. 
REY. J. A. BENTON, D.D. 
8. S. SMITH, 
JAMES E. AGER, 
REV. 8. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


Rev. H. HE. Jewett, Principat, 


(LATIN.). 
INSTRUCTORS: 
EDSON DWINELL HALE............. Greek | MRS. D. M. GELWIOKS. . Free-hand Drawing 
JAMES HAVEN POND......... Mathematics | MISS KATE KELLOGG...... ......... Piano 
LELAND D. RATHBONE. ..Latin and English |CHARLES MOREL....... Modern Languages 
DANIEL P. HAYNES.......... Penmanship 
-.. Natural Sciences & Mechanical Drawing | wigs IDA D. BENFEY........ .....Elocution 
MISS LUCY MOOAR. Preparatory Department , 


MISS E. R. SYLVESTER............. Matron 


OS Fits for the University of California, 


Eastern Colleges, or for business. 


SECOND QUARTER OF SCHOOL BEGINS OCTOBER Cth. 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


fine line of 


FROCK, OUTAWAY 


Suits made to order, 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN ed 
| | San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON’S WEAR! 


AND SACK SUITS, 


In all the Leading Colorings. 


-FANGY, MIXED AND PLAIN GOODS, 


Pants made to order, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10 and $12. 
$20, $25, $30, $35, $38, $40 to $65. 
— AND UP — 


-—== OVERCOATS! 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


Samples, with instructions 


THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


for Self-Measurement, sent free. 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods, Pants, Vests, Coats, 


FINEST STOCK OF WO 
I shall be pleased to send 
which you can take an accurate 


friends.. 
The Electric Light is used 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE 
816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Overcoats, and Ulsters at Immense Reduction. 


OLENS IN THE WORLD. 


you self-measurement rules, by 
measure of yourself or friends, 


and shall be most happy to forward you samples for self and 


at night, so that you can see 


equally as clear then as at noonday. Please give me a call. 


. 


TAILOR,” 


HESSZIRVING 


219 Montgomery St. 


(Under Russ House.) 


DEALERS IN...... 


SCHAFER 
Co. 


Gentlemen's Farnishing 
GOODS, 


Desire to call special attention to their large 


nishing goods, suitable for the fall trade, con- 
sisting, in part, cf white and colored shirts, 
Scotch wool and Merino underwear, socks, ties, 
gloves, suspenders, etc., etc., all of which we 
sell at the lowest prices. 


Where to Buy 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INGOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Ueright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHRB BROS., Patent Oylinder Top. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

. We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
f $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


and complete assortment of gents’ fine fur- | 


JAMES DUFFY, 


Ready Made 


Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’. 


I! MONTGOMERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


WALL PAPERS, 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
_ SHADES. 


917 MARKET STI. 


tm- 
comfort. 
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Price 


139 Post St., - San Francisco} 


Furnishing Goods. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANcIscO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDay, 7, 1885. 


A FREE BREAKFAST. 


A lonely woman sat in a room 
That was small and cold and bare, 
With no one to speak a kindly word, 
Nor her frugal meal to share; 
And read, as she worked, of the generous 
deeds 


That are done for the homeless poor; 
And she sighed, as she laid the record down, 
‘‘T have not to do, but endure.” 


The fog was filling the narrow street, 
And the gloom was everywhere; 

There was not a ray of cheerfulness 
Nor a merry sound in the air; 

And a little child ’neath the window stopped, 
And began to quietly cry, 

With a weary hopelessness sad to see: 
‘‘Why does not the child pass by?” . 


The woman tapped at the window-pane, 
And the child moved up to the door, 

And stood a little more sullenly 
And as cheerlessly as before; 

And the woman’s eyes grew pitiful— 
“If I were rich,” she said, 

‘‘T would take from my store of treasure now, 
And the child should be comforted.” 


She opened the door, and held the child: 
‘‘Why are you waiting so?” 

‘‘T am doing no harm; the school is shut; 
When it opens I shall go.” 

‘‘Have you had any breakfast yet, my child?” 
The pale face flushed as she said: 

‘‘My father has had no work to do, 
And we all are wanting bread.” 


Poor was the woman, and old and cross; 
But her face and her heart grew bright, 

As she took the little one into her home, 
And watched with a pure delight 

How she ate the food and drank and was 

warn, 

And merrily ran away, 

With a word of thanks and a look of love 
That the woman felt all day. 


And music mingled among the sounds, 
And a half-forgotten truth 
Came nestling into the weary heart 
With almost the joy of youth; 
And the little deed brought a great reward, 
And she whispered, ‘‘Can it be 
That the gentle Lord is saying the word, 
‘Thou has done it unto Me’?” 
—Christian World. 


: Three Ministers. 


Three children, black-eyed, Rhoda, 

blue-eyed Bess, and Dick, whose eyes 
were of no particular color, were in the 
great square keeping-room on a rainy 
day—a rainy Saturday, which seemed to 
them an unbearable trial, smce they had 
come out to the farm the night before on 

urpose to be ready for the day. of de- 
lights. All in-door fun was exhausted, 
the Chinese box of shells had been sorted 
into flocks of pink and white speckled 
sheep, but there was not sufficient enthu- 
siasm in the owners of the flocks to care 
which was the largest. 

‘‘There’ll be next Saturday,’ said 
Bess, disposed to smooth matters a little. 

‘*No, there won't,” said Rhoda; “‘it’s 
a wet moon, and it’ll rain every Saturday 
till we get another. James said 80.” 

‘‘Then I don’t see how it ever can 
stop,” said Dick. 

‘Nor I,” said Rhoda, going to the 
kitchen door. 

The children could not go in, for grand- 
ma and her handmaid, Sally Dunn, were 
up to their eyes in work, in preparation 
for Sunday, when they were to entertain 
ever so many ministers from Confer- 
ence. 

‘What a fuss people make over min- 
isters,” said Bess, who felt injured at be- 
ing excluded from the kitchen; they’re 
just harvest hands.” 

Sally, whose idea of harvest hands 
were of a hungry crew of sweaty, raven- 
ous men invading her tidy kitchen, al- 
most dropped the pie she had been trim- 
ming. 

‘‘Of all things, Bessie Drummond, if 
you ain’t the audaciousest young one; 
to call a minister of the gospel a harvest 
hand!” 

‘‘They are,” persisted ‘Bees; ‘‘I’ve 
heard our own minister say so, and it 
calls ’em that in the Bible.”’ 

“Well, mebby,”’ admitted Sally, ‘but 
it says it reepectful; it’s a grand honor to 
be a minister, and we ought to feel privi- 
leged to wait on ’em.’’ 

‘*I’d like to be one myself,” said Bess, 
thinking, I’m afraid, of the delicious 
cake, upon which Sally was spreading 
the icing. 

‘ff 1 were you I would be one,” said 
grandma, coming in at that moment out 
of the pantry. 

‘**O grandma, agirl!”’ exclaimed Rhoda, 
‘why, she couldn’t.” 

“Why not, dear? Run and look in 
grandpa’s dictionary, and find what a 
minister is. I’m going in the keeping- 
room presently to seed some raisins, and 
then we'll talk about it.’’ 

Two heads clore together over the big 
book, two pairs of eyes scanning the 
pages, very quickly discovered that a 
minister meant ‘fone who ministers or 
serves; a servant.’’ 

‘*Well, I do declare,” said Rhoda, 
‘fand just see this, ‘the word minister 
signifieth one who doeth of his own ac- 
cord the business of another man.’ Then 
I should s’pose a minister is a servant 
who does other people’s work of his own 
accord. You can be one if you want to, 
but I don’t think it sounds very pleas- 
ant.” 

‘**That is what the Lord Jesus was,”’ 
said grandma; ‘‘the Bible says He came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter; and what did he tell the disciples 
was the way to be great? Read the 
verse, Bessie.” 

‘If any man among you would be 
great, let him be your minister.” 

‘*Because, you see, dear, to serve 
others was to be like the one who was 
greatest—like Christ.’’ 

‘*Paul was a minister, and he called 
himself a servant; don’t you know, Bess, 
‘Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ’; and, | 
‘Ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake’; 
we had that in a lesson,” said Rhoda, 
who was always ready to remember the 
words of her lesson rather than makéany 
use of their teaching. i : 

““Does it mean any kind of serving, 
grandma ?” asked Bess, thoughtfully. | 


Children’s Department. | 


‘‘ Any kind, I think, that can be done 
in the name of Ghrist~like giving the 
cup of cold water, or being helpful in any 
way for love’s sake, either to souls or 
bo ies.’’ 

‘¢Mis’ Drummond,’’ called Sally, 
‘*here’s James wants to know how many 
hens to shut up.’’ 

‘‘There, now,” said Rhoda, as grand- 
ma hurried away, ‘‘I was just going to 
ask her for some raisins; somebody is 
always wanting grandma.” 

“She has to minister,’’ said Bess, 
thoughtfully. | 

‘*] just want 
not to have anything to do about being a 
minister; I know it’ll be horrid, and spoil 
all our fun.” 

‘*Bat if we ought to, Rhoda ?’’ 

“Then don’t think about it; it’s think- 
ing about things that makes you ought 
to, and I do hate to be always having a 
duty about everything.” 

Bessie’s face brightened a little. She 
always had to think things out for her- 
self, and she was begioning to under- 
stand. 

**Oh, don’t you see, Rhoda, a minister 
is different from a ecervant, because he 
serves of his own accord; and that was 
what it said, ‘Doeth of his own accord 
the business of another.’ Now, if we 
should seed these raisins for grandma.”’ 

‘Allright, I don’t mind that,’’ said 
Rhoda. 

“Or dnst the room,” said Bessie, slow- 
ly, remembering that grandma wanted it 


done, and also that it was work which 


her sensitive little fingers particularly 


disliked. 


“Well, you do that,” said Rhoda, 
promptly. 

And Bessie went bravely for the dus- 
ter, saying to herself, ‘I ‘spose it 
wouldn’t be ministering if you did what 


you liked.” 


**Oh, yes, it would,’”’ said grandma, 


coming back to the room, ‘‘if you did it 
to help, and not because you liked it.” 


‘*The way Rhoda seeds the raisins, in- 
stead of dusting,’’ suggested Dick. 


**And the way Dick helps to feed the 
horses, instead of bringing in wood,’’ 
retorted Rhoda. | 

“Oh, well, I don’t pretend to be a 
minister,” said Dick. | 

I,” said Rhoda. 

‘‘Well, none of us pretend,’’ said 
grandma, ‘but we might all be ministers, 
and find the greatest happiness in being 
like the One who took on Him the form 
of a servant.’’ 

Just at that minute Dick saw James 
coming from the barn with the horses. 
‘*How lame James is getting,’’ he said; 
**you'll have to find a new man, grand- 


“Yes,” said grandma, ‘‘James is very 
lame to-day. I hate to send him to 
town, for the extra trip is very hard for 
him; but there is no other way.”’ 

Dick's face turned very red; he put 
his hands in his pocket, and took them 
out again, gave a litt'e spiteful kick at a 
footstool, and them said: 


**I s’poee if he took us home now, in- 


stead of after dinner, it would save going 
twice.” 

Dick looked steadily at grandma, feel- 
ing sure she would say, “Ob, you musn’t 
lose your visit; it would b2 too bad.” 
But grandma's face brightened all over 
liks a sunbeam, as she said: 


**That’s jast like your father, Richard, 
to be thoughtful of other people. I did 
think of it myself, but I couldn’t bear to 
disappoint you, and now, if you care so 
very much’—— 

Grandma stopped at sight of Rhoda’s 
clouded face; she couldn’t see Bess, but 
that little maiden’s was saying rapidly to 
herself, ‘‘For even Christ pleased not 
himeelf,’’ and by the time she turned 
around she was ready to answer: 

‘I guess we had better go; grandma’s 
so busy, and there isn’t much fun such 
a rainy day.”’ 


After this Rhoda was too proud to ob- 


ject; she wouldn’t be outdone by Bess, 
and, of all things, by Dick, who never 
thought of other people; so the three were 
quickly huddled upon the back seat of 
the wagon, under the great, grimy um- 
brella, Dick and Bess full of fun and 
frolic, Rhoda inclined to be what they 
called ‘‘grumpy.” 

‘It all comes of thinking about the 
oughtness of everything; James, did you 


| know you’d got a load of ministers in 


the wagon ?’’ 
**T’ve got a load I’m precious glad to 
kerry,” said James, ‘‘ministers or what- 


to advise you, Bessie, 


Bulls and Blunders. 


We are apt to call all blunders that 
arise from the misuse of words, bulls; 
and most of these we attribute to the 
Irish. Miss Edgewood, in her essay on 
Iriech bulls, observes that it never yet has 
been decided what it is that constitutes a 
bull. The Duke of Argyll says that the 
definition she means is not the definition 
of a bull, but the definition of that kind 
of bull supposed to be especially Irish, 
and she gives an illustration: | 


‘<When I first saw you, I thought it 


was you, but now I see it is your broth- 
er.” Carlton, in his ‘‘Traits of the Irish 
Peasantry,” says that Miss Edgewood 
wrote an essay on that which does not, 
and never did, exist; and he further says 
that the source of this error in reference 
to Irish bulls is in the fact that their 
language is in a transition state, the Eng- 
lish tongue gradually superseding the 
Irish, and their blunders are the result of 
the use of a language they do not fully 
understand. We find ludicrous blunder- 
ing by the French and Germans when 
learning another language, such as, ‘‘My 
boy bit himself mit a little dog,” etc.; 
but there is a neatness and c»mpleteness 
of confusion in an Irish bull which is in- 
imitable and unapproaehable, and which 


constitutes at once its humor and its in-- 


nocence. The bulls of other nations have 
the ahsurdity without the fun. The pure 
bull is the contradiction in terms, the as- 
sertion of something which is denied in 
the very terms of the assertion, or the 
denial of something which is asserted in 
the terms of the denial, something ap- 
parently obecure. A hat was passed 
around to collect a shilling from each 
person at a meeting; the deacon who 
counted the money exclaimed, ‘*Here’s a 
shilling short; who put it it?” 2 

A lady wrote to her friend, ‘‘I met you 
this morning, and you didn’t come; I'll 
meet you to-morrow morning whether 
you come or not.’” A man remarked to 
his friend, ‘‘If I had stayed in that cli- 
mate until now, I’d have been dead two 
years ago.’ His friend remarked, ‘‘Ah, 
if 1 only knew where people never died, 
I’d end my days there.’’ One said, ‘‘I 
see no reason why women should not be- 
come medical men.’’ During the Irish 
rebellion, some. of the insurgents, being 
very angry at a banker, determined to 
ruin him. They collected all his bank 
notes, and destroyed them, thus making 
his fortune. An Irish paper published 
this item: ‘'A deaf man named Taff was 
run down by a passenger train and killed 
on Wednesday. He was injured in a 
similar way about a year ago.” I will 
dismiss the Irish bulls by a story that 
was told me in Ireland: 

An Irish gentleman was entertained 
by a party of Englishmen at a hotel in a 
certain town in England, and the conver- 
sation turned oa Irish bulls, and the Irish 
gentlemen, being a little nettled, said: 

‘* Bulls, bulls, what are you bothering me 
about bulls for? You can’t talk about 
én Irishman without speaking of a bull. 
You have as many bulls in England as 
we. In England you are bull-headed, 
bull-tempered, and bull-necked; you are 
John Bull, you are bull all over. Now, 
you can't put up a sign on a public-house 
without sticking up a bull. Ino the very 
street where we are sitting now, there are 
six public houses with signs of bull.’’ 

**Oh, no,” said one of the gentlemen, 
80 many as that.” 

‘*But I tell you there are, just so 


many.” 


‘*No, we have counted them, and we 
know there are not six.” 

**Well, I will wager the dinner for the 
company in the same place where we are 
sitting now that there are six public- 
houses with signs of bulls on them.” 

‘*Very well, let’s hear them.” 

There is the White Bull, that’s one; 
the Black Ball is two; the Brown Bull 
is three; the Spotted Bull is four; the 
Pied Bull is five—” 

‘** Ah, that’s all, that’s all.’’ 

‘*No, there’s another one.” 

**Ah, but we know better.”’ 

**T tell you there’s another one. Black, 
white, brown, spotted, pied, and there’s 
the Red Cow.” 

‘*Ha, ha, that’s an Irish bull.” 

**Very well, if the Red Cow is an Irish 
bull, that makes six, and I’ve won my 
wager.’ — John Gough’s Platform 
Echoes, 


Glass Scarecrows, 


In Cochin-China, says a writer, birds 
are frightened away from grain fields and 


somever; these long rides in the rain is | fruit trees, and foxes from poultry houses, 


powerful tryin’:to an old feller with all 
his bones screwed up with rheumatiz 

When they came to the pottery, 
James said: 

‘See here, you youngsters was wantin’ 
to see ‘em make jugs; s’posen you go in 
and look ’round while I go down to An- 
son Catter’s, and I’ll take ye home after- 
wards.’’ 

No proposition could have been more 
delightful, and as the potter was in a 
specially good humor, Rhoda and Bess 
were each given a tiny jug, and Dick a 
lump of the prepared clay that took shape 
so wonderfully in the hands of the work- 
men. 

**After all, [am glad we came home,” 
said Rhoda ; we shouldn’t have had the 
jugs. 

**I s’pose we ought to be glad of the 
ministering,”’ said Bess, ‘‘but I think the 
jugs help a good deal.’’—Congregation- 


alist. 


Pilot of steamboat: ‘Below there! 
trim ship! Don’t you see that the port 
wheel’s out of water?’’ Deck-hand: 
‘*We've got the chain box, baggage, and 
everything else moved over to starboard.” 
**What’s the matter with her I wonder!” 
Gentleman, approaching the pilot-house: 
‘Perhaps I can help you out, captain. 
Got a ten-dollar_ bill = cute just as | 
came aboard. Fellow gave me nine of 
these things (displaying nine cart-wheel 
dollars). Perhaps I’d better sit down 
here am‘dzhips.’" He does so, and the 
steamer rights herself immediately. 


by the following device: Old bottles are 
taken, the mouths corked. Through 
the cork a thread is passed with its end 


hanging down, where a small piece of 


board, slate, or any other object pre- 
senting surface to the wind ie attached. 
At the height of the thickest part of the 
bottle, a nail is fixed in a way that the 
thread agitated by the wind makes the 
nail beat against the bottle like sounding 
a bell. After preparing a number of bot- 
tles in this way, strong wooden rods are 
press in the soil, and on their top those 

ottles are put by means of a string 
fastened at the neck of the bottle. The 
arrangement then is in a position similar 
to a fishing-rod placed in the ground, 
which the fish‘caught would be the piece 
of slate. Where there are trees, the 
scarecrows may be suspended on slender 
branches, sometimes on lower and again 
at other times on higher ones. When 
the bottles are unlike in size and shape, 
the concert of sounds on them is often a 
very pleasing one.— Ez. | 


A collection was taken up in one of 
our churches recently, and when the hat 
reached the seat occupied by a lady, her 
daughter, and little son, the two ladies 


found themselves without a cent of 


money; but young America reached over 
and lieeted, a cent in the hat, and then 
whisperered to his sister: ‘‘There, I’ve 
just eaved this family from being white- 
washed.’’ 


Last year nearly 1,000 schoolhouses 
were erected in Dakota. 


How Window Glass is Made. 


The workmen were engaged in making 
window glass, and proceeded ina way 
that seemed very simple. A young man 
would take one of the long, hollow iron 
pipes we saw the gaunt man juggling 
with, and approaching one of the mouths 
of the great furnace with the indifference 
of a salamander—first, however, protect- 
ing his face with a leather screen—would 
proceed by a series of wave-like move- 
ments of the pipe to gather at the end a 
ball of liquid glass, getting his supply 
from a fire-clay pot. These pots con- 
taiced a mixture of soda, lime and sand, 
which had been reduced by firing for two 
days. After gathering a wad the siz> of 
a cocoanut, the young man would turn 
and cool it upon an iron plate, still keep- 
ing up the wave-like, rotary motion. 
Then he would return to the pot and te- 
gin fishing again, then back to the iron 
plate for cooling, and then more angling. 
By this time he has gathered a ball of 
about sixteen pounds’ weight and of in- 
tense heat. Now cooling the pipe with 
water, he carries his burden over, and de- 
posits it on a larger iron plate—this one 
floating in a tub of water, gives the pipe 
toa glass blower, and, seizing another 
iron, goes back to the furaace to perform 
his peri once again. | 

The glass-blower ro'ls the ball upon 
the plate until he bas made the glass 
assume a pear shape, when he applies 
the pipe to his lips and blows till his 
cheeks stand out like red apples, blows 
til] he is red behind the ears, blows un- 
til he becomes of a complexion as bloom- 
ing as the glass. All this while he im- 
parts a rotary motion to the pipe, and 
does not cease either the blowing or the 
rotating until the pear-shaped glass has 
expanded into the rude semblance to a 
bottle with no neck and a very thick bot- 
tom. Now over he goes to one of the 
mouths of the side furnace, into which he 


thrusts the pipe to warm the mean-look- 


ing bottle at the end. At his feet is the 
grave-like pit. | | 

Now watch him. He takes the pipe 
from the furnace, blows in it, and lets it 
swing before in the pit. 
gins to lengthen out, stovepipe fashion; 
into the furuace again; now out, and up 
over his head. Agitate the pipe. Blow. 
Now a big sweep from mid-air through 
the pit and up again. Blow. 
pendulum-like movement—up—down— 
way cross—back! The glass is become a 
cylinder four feet long. Heat again and 
withdraw. Blow. Rotate. A little 
more jugglery—here—there—right side 
—left—a beautiful swing below! The 
cylinder is over five feet long now! The 
work is done! 

These cylinders are placed, still glow- 
ing, ona stand. A tap with a piece of 
steel releases the blowuppe, the blower 
makes a measurement with a stick, 
wrap3a siring of hot glass about the 
cylinder, the superfluous part falls off as 
though cut with a diamond, and the 
completed cylinder—about five feet long 
and eighteen inches in diameter—ia car- 
ried away to a place of safety. To-mor- 
row a hot steel rod will cut each of the 
cylinders through one side, thus leaving 
it like a sheet of paper twisted until its 
upper and lower edges meet. This roll 
will be subjected to another gentle bak- 
ing, when it will flatten out into a large 
sheet of glass. This will be cut into 
sheets of the proper size, and the work is 
done.— Detroit Free Press. 


Bright Things. 


‘The man who rules himself,’’ says an 
old proverb, ‘‘isa king.” And it might 
have added: And the man who tries to 
rule a woman will also find himself ach- 
ing. 

‘*What do they do when they install 
a minister ?’’ inquired a small boy; ‘‘do 
they put him in a stall and feed him?” 
**Not a bit,’’ said the father; ‘‘they har- 
nes3 him to the church and expect him 
to draw it alone.”’— Ea. | 

Judge Jeffreys, taking a dislike to a 
man who had a long beard, told him 
‘*that if his conscience was as long as his 
beard he had a swinging one.” To 
which the fellow replied: ‘‘My lord, if 
you measure consciences by beards, you 
would have none at all.’’ 

Said a teacher to one of his girl pupils: 
“If your father gave you a basket of 

aches to divide with yourself and your 

ittle brother, and there were forty peach- 
es in the basket, after you had taken 
your share, what would be left?’ “My 
little brother would be left.”’ 


‘*Well, how did you like the rermon 
to-day?” ‘*The sermon?’ ‘‘Yes; you 
were at church, weren’t you?” ‘*Why, 
yes, certainly.” ‘*‘Then you can tell me 
how you liked the sermon, I suppose. 
You heard it, didn’t you?” ‘*Heard it? 
Certainly not. I belong to the choir.’’— 
Boston Courter. 


**Is the lady of the house in ?” he ask- 
ed, as he stood on the steps of a resi- 


| dence in Cass avenue the other morning. 


‘*Which lady of de house ?” asked the 
girl who answered the ring. ‘‘Why, are 
there two?” ‘“‘Sartin, -sah. If you 
want de white lady, she am out. If you 


has bizness wid de cull’d lady, purceed 


to dewelop.” 


President Webb, of Miesissippi College 
was interviewed by a young man who 
wanted to go to school. ‘‘Well,” said 
the president, ‘‘what do you know ?’’ 
‘*Nothing,’’ was the- response. ‘Well, 
you are just four years ahead of some of 
tbe other pupils. It takes them four 
years to learn what you start with, Your 
prospects are fine, sir.” 

Dr. Scott, of Greenock, used to tell of 
a sailor who came to be married, but 
when asked if he would take the woman 
to be his wife, looked blank and said, 
**T would like to know what you are go- 
ing to say to she.” At another time 
when the woman was asked if she would. 
obey, but did not answer, the man, also 
4 sailor, exclaimed, ‘‘Leave that to me, 


| sir. 


The glass be- | 


Now aj 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D.. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. : 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. © 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 

Rev. W: C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. | 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. . 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 


James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ndent. 


ort 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Criry. 

FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
ceGuests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in you 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


| OpposirE Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O 
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Absolutely Non-Explosive! 
_ The Adams & Westlake 
OIL STOVE. 
Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 
SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


i>" Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE 


Market St., - Sax Francseo,| 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Ora 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


‘Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ 


FOR... 


FAMILY USE. 
SIZES, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers* 


Janl-tf 


Glasses, 10 cts. 


teed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
: No. 4 Sixth Street. 
in 8. F. for Fifteen 


Watches Cleaned, $1.01 


Notes, Personal securities - 


Union Savings Bank. 


Conner Broapway Ninva 


OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $456,050, 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; 


A. OC. Henry, J. West Martin, 
‘John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr, 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods. _ 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, ’ 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN -  Presidens 
H. A. PALMER, 1¢e-President 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462.73, b& 


10,685 00 


Bonds - 99,2 
Real estate - - 66 
,828 3g 
Cash on hand - . - - 67.5 
O17 8] 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 09 
Miscellaneous - - - 1,704 84. 


Due Dopositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1,267,530 4 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re. 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 


mittances from the country may be made 


by Express or Check upon Banks in San Frap. 
cisco, and 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Req 
Estate and Bonds. 


book will be returned. 


EsTABLISHED In 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 8TA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON -WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
| DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


Blasting, 


JOHN SKINKER, 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyt 


Wim. SHEW'S| 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Aut Kinps or PHoroGRAPHic 


IN THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
LowEst PRICES. 


(F" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $5 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, 


125 Turk Street, - 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


M. D of 
Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER oF HomaopPaT#Y;) 
San Francisce: 


apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


Humbug. 


Years 


CLAY STREET, 


Place on the 
Coast to get 
plies, Wholesale prices 
to Consumers. Equality to all. 
No Tricks A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CAS 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


| 
| 
— 
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| 
i 
| 
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Migéellany. 


The Old Man’s Dream, 


Oh, for an hour of youthfal joy! 
Give back my twentieth prin 4 
I'd rather laugh a bright-haired 

Than reign a gray-haired king. 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age, 
Away with learning’s crown; 

Tear out life’s wisdom-written paze, 
And dash its trophies down. 


One moment let my life blood stream 
From bo) hood’s fount of flame; 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, all love and fame. 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling, said: 

“If | but touch thy silvered bair, 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


‘‘put, is there nothingin thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons burry back ~ 
To find the wished-for day ?” 


Ah, truest, best of womankind, 
Without thee what were life ? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind; 
take—my precious—wife. 


The angel took a sapphire pen, 
And wrote with morning dew: 

‘‘The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband, too. 


‘*And is there notbing left unsaid, 
Before the change apyears ? 

Remember all those gifts have fled 
With the revolving years.” 


Yes; for memory would recall 
My fond, paternal joys; 

I could not bear to leave them all; 
1°li take—my girls—and boys. 


The smiling angel dropped his pen— 
‘*Why this will never do. 

The man would bea boy again, 
And be a father, too.” 


And so I laughed. My laugh awoke 
The household with its noise. 
And wrote my dream when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
—[{Oliver W. Holmes. 


Maidenhood. 


Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dust in evening skies! 


Thou whose locks outshine the san, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run. 


Standin , With.reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


O thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands—Life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares! | 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Bear a ~ in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear, through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth, 


—[Longfellow. 
The Moss Rose. 


Beneath a rose, as morning broke, 
An angel from his sleep awoke. 


Pleased with the flowers above his hecd, 
‘So fair and beautiful, he said: 


“Thy fragrance and thy cooling shade 
Have doubly sweet my slumbers made. 


Fairest of flowers on earth that grow, 
Ask what you will, and I’]] bestow.” 


‘*Grant, then,”’ it cricd, ask no mcre, 
Some charm no flower has known before!’ 


The ee first scemed at a loss, 
Then clothed the bush in simple moss, 


And, lo! the moss rose stood confessed, 
A lovelier flower than all the rest. 
—[{New York Mail and Exp-ess. 


a 


How to Quell Mobs. 


Fitz John Porter, in the October 
number of the North American Review, 
in view of recent strikes or riots, discusses 
the question how mobs should be sup- 
pressed. He says: 

‘*‘Mobs are coward at first. Crime 
always enervates, They only gain courage 
as they find that those whose duty it is 
to' suppress them are themselves coward. 
A mob is not to be feared when it is first 
aroused. It is oaly as its pas3ion for car- 
nage is whetted by the taste of blood, or 
its greed for pillage is gratified, that it 
becomes dangerous. Upon whomsoever 
devolves the duty of suppreseion, let this 
be his first effort, check at the very be- 
ginning; allow no tumultuous gatherings; 
permit no delay; a few stern, resolute 
words; if these be not heeded; then strike 
resolutely, boldly; let there be no _heai- 
tation, if necessary, take life at the out- 
set. It will be more merciful to take one 
life then that to suffer the mob to take 
the lives of many, or to be compelled to 
sacrifice the innocent with the guilty at 
the point of the bayonet, or in the dis- 
charge of musketryor cannon. But the 
necessity to take life will not arise unless 
there be inactivity and indecision at the 
outset on the pari of the authorities. 
Before the time ehall come when it will 
be necessary to use musket-ball or bay- 
-onet, the opportunity will be afforded to 
suppress the riot; perhaps at the sacrifice 
of a few broken heads, or by the im- 
prisonment of some of its leaders. In 
every large city, in fact in every city 
where a police force is employed, a perfect 
drill should prepare policemen to meet the 
exigencies arising from any tumultuous 
assemblage of the people; so that, at a 
moment’s warning, these conservators of 
‘the peace will be ready to act, and to act 
understandingly and promptly. It will 
‘be found that a few determined policemen, 
placed in field at a moment’s notice, will 
prove one of the best and most direct 
methods of quelling a mob. These, by 
skillful maneuvers, can take a mob in 
flank,or in rear, or in front, if necessary, 


forces, in case a riot were threatened. 


and so employ them<elves and their clubs 


that almost before the mob would know 
what was impelling them they would be 
-driven from the field of action. This 
drilling, advised to be used with police- 
‘men, can also be used to excellent ad- 
vantage with the militia of every State, 
so that in case of emergency they can be 
‘used with as good effect as policemen. 
It has often been found, in the history of 
the riots of this country, that when the 
soldiery have been brought in the face 
-of a mob, even the officers were so un- 
acquainted with their duties as to evince 
‘the most ridiculous ignorance of what 
was required of them and of their men 
in the exigency; and they and their troops 
‘have been driven ignominiously from the 
field. They would have known what to 


do, without hesitation, had-they been in 


the face of an enemy; but, surrounded as 
they were by a frantic mob, they fa‘led 
—and for lack of the necessary drilling. 


In the draft riot of 1863, after the mob | 


| set by many a delegation who insisted 


| thought I should get rid of them best by 


had had full possession of the city of 
New Yirk, for several days, and the 
United States troops had been called in 
with little or no effect, and the State 
militia had failed, the police of the city, 
by their bold, brave, and indefatigable 
action, quelled the riot and prevented any 
further disorder. It was a remarkable 
instance of what can be done by a drilled 
organization. Since that time no riot 
could by any possinility have occured in 
that great city. The police force of New. 
York are ready to actin any emergency; 
and it is very doubtful whether it would 
be necessary to call in the aid of the 
State troops, or of the United States 


Governor Seymour, in a proclamation 
made just after this riot, gave due credit 
to the police force, fully appreciating 
their magnificent rervices. Let it be 
known in every large town and city 
throughout the land, that the police 
force is constantly under control and dis- 
cipline, ready promptly to perform its 
whole duty in case of any riotous action, 
and there will be an end of these turbu- 
lent assemblages.’’ | 


How Lincoln Stopped Criticisms. 


General Porter contributes an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘Lincoln and Grant’’ to the 
Century for October, from which we 
quote the following characteristic anec- 
dote: ‘‘Grant’s successors brought with 
them the usual number of jealousies and 
rivalries. Political generals had their 
advccites in Washington to plead their 
cause, while Grant stood without friends 
at Court. His detractors gathered at 
time3 a great deal of strength in their ef- 
forts to supplant him with a general of 
their own choosing, and Lincoln was be- 


that nothing would harmonize matters in 
the West but Grant’s removal. This 
nagging continued even after his great 
triumph at Vicksburg. 

‘‘Lincoln always epjoyed telling the 
General, after the two had become per- 
sonally intimate, how the cross-roads 
wiseacres had’ criticised his campaigns. 
One day, after dwelling for some time on 
this subject, he said to Grant: ‘‘After 
Vicksburg, I thought it was about time 
to shut down on this sort of thing. So, 
one day, when a delegation came to see 
me, and had spent half an hour trying 
to show me the fatal mistake you had 
made in paroling Pembenton’s army, and 
insisticrg that the rebels would violate 
their paroles, and, in less than a month, 
confront you again in the ranks, and 
have to be whipped all over again, I 


telling them a story about Sykes’ dog. 
‘**Have you ever heard about Sykes’ 
yellow dog?” said I to the spokesman of 
the delegation. He said he hadn’t. 
‘Well, I must tell you about him,” said 
of. ‘‘Sykes had a yellow dog he set great 
store by, but there were a lot of small 
boys aie the village, and that’s al- 
ways a bad thing for dogs, you know. 
These boys didn’t share Sykes’ views, 
and they were not disposed to let the dog 
have a fair show. Even Sykes had to 
admit that the dog was getting unpopu- 
lar; in fact, it was soon seen that a prej- 
udice was growing up against that dog 
that threatened to wreck all his future 
prospects in life. The boys, after med- 
itating how they could get the best of 
him, finally fixed up a cartridge with a 
long fuse, put the cartridge in a piece of 
meat, dropped the meat in the road in 
front of Sykes’ door, and then perched 
themselves on a fence a good distance off, 
with the end of the fuse ia their hands. 
Then they whistled for the dog. When 
he came out he scented the bait, and 
bolted the meat, cartridge and all. The 
boys touched off the fuse with a cigar, 
and in about a second a report came from 
that dog that sounded like a small clap 
of thunder. Sykes came bouncing out of 
tha house, and yelled: | 

up? Anything busted? ’ 

«There was no reply except a snick- 
er from the small boys roosting on the 
fence, but as Sykes looked up he saw 
the whole air filled with piezes of yellow 
dog. He picked up the biggest piece he 
could find, a portion of the back with a 
part of the tail still hanging to it, and, 
after turning it around and looking it all 
over, he said, ‘Well, I guess he’ll never 
be much account again—as.a doz.’ And 
I guess Pemberton’s forces will never be 
much account again—as an army.” ’ 

‘¢ «The delegation began looking around 
for their hats before ] had quite got to 
the end of the story, and I[ was never 
bothered any more after that about su- 
perseding the commander of the army of 
the Tennessee.’ ” 


Bunyan in London. 


In his later days Bunyan’s figure was 
tolerably familiar in London. He preach- 
ed regularly in Southwark—in an open 
space near the Falcon — and people 
thronged to hear him, so that he could 
count upon a regular congregation of 
some five hundred souls. Jobn Wesley’s 
father heard him preach on Newington 
Green. That he bad many friends in 
London is evident from the number of 
people who attended his funeral, and 
from the handsome tomb that soon after 
his death was built over his grave. 
Twenty or thirty years ago this tomb, 
which had fallen into decay, was restor- 
ed, but has already assumed a time- 
worn, weather-worn appearance. Stone 
probably perishes more quickly in a Lon- 
don atmosphere than under any other 
conditions, and, looking round at the 
headstones and tombs, it is evident that 
at the end of fifty years or so inscriptions, 
unless renewed in the meantime, are 
mostly illegible, while in country church- 
yards epitaphs of the last century, or of 
even earlier dates, are often easily to be 
deciphered .— All the Year Round. 


The Tonquin campaign cost France 
nearly $100,000,000, to say nothing of 
the loss of life, and the open‘ngs for 


trade secured will not soon repay the ex- 


penditure. 


Brevities. 


Last r the armies and navies of 
Europe cost $917,599, 985. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the landing 
of miesionaries in Fiji occures on October 

Twenty lawyers appeared in a single 
case before the Supreme Court of New 
York recently. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 

ny bas been swindled out of over 
$500,000 by contractors and eng’neers. 


There are 157 professors in German 
universities who are between the ages 
of 70 and 90, and 122 of them still deliv- 


er lectures. 


Forty Roman Catholic missiouaries 
have recently been sent to equatorial 
Africa, to work from Zanzibar through 
the basin of the Congo. | 


A Woman’s Missionary Society was. 


lately organized at Monterey, Mexico. 
They have twenty-four members. that 
invoke the prayers of their American sis- 
ters. 


Old linen rags, they say, are used in 
the manufacture of lager beer. They are 
first treated with sulphuric acid, which 
converts them into dextrine and then in- 
to gulcose. 

Since 1841 the Primitive Methodist 


Church in England has grown in mem- 
berzhip from 75,967 to 192,384, and in 


the same time the m‘nistry has increased | 


from 495 to 1,042. 


It was asserted at-a recent socialist 
meeting at Berlin that the prominent 
clothing merchants paid girls only from 
12 to 15 cents for making a complete 
suit of boys clothing. 


From three to seven per cent. of our 
population commit 30 per cenf. of its 
crime. Less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. is committed by those can claim to 
‘be educated.—Christian Weekly. 


The deepest known bore-hole, 4,559 
f-et has been made at Schladebach in 
Prussia, in searching for coal. It was 
cut with diamond drills in three and a 
half years’ time, at a cost of $25,000. _ 


The Census of 1880 gave St. Paul, 
Minv., 41,173 inhabitants and Minnea- 
polis 46,397. According to the recent 
State census these cities have 111,367 
and 129,200 people respectively. 


Consumption is said to be the cause 
of one death in four among the Indian 
tribes. The Irish contribute more cases 
of consumption to the death lists than 
do any other race of white or colored 
people. 

A German authority tells us that there 
are about 800,000 deaf mutes in the 
world, 63 per cent. of whom are born so. 
Their education is attempted by 397 in- 
stitutions, with 2,000 teachers and 20,- 
473 pupils. | 

A lady of charitable disposition asked 
a tramp if she could not assist him by 
mending his clothes. ‘‘Yes, madam,” he 
replied, ‘‘l have a button, and if you 
would cew a shirt on it, you would great- 
ly oblige me.” 

According to General Booth, the Salva- 
tion Army flies its colors in 17 countries, 
numbers 1,050 corps of soldiers and 2,650 
paid officers, The Army publishes 20 
newspapers, reaching half a million read- 
ers every week. 


It is eaid that the Paris Petit Jour- 
nal is the most widely circulated paper in 
the world, having a daily average edition 
of more than 800,000 copies. Yet it ex- 
cludes all disgusting details of crime and 
is marked by purity of tone. 


A report made to the Presbyterian 
Geueral Assembly at Cincinnati showed 
that cf 102 ministers who had died dur- 
log the past year, one was one hundred 
years old, two over ninety, and forty- 
five were over seventy years of age. 


The salt lake of Yan Oilan in. the 
Murghab Valley is some six miles 
square, surrounded by high hille. The 
bed of the lake is a mass of solid salt, 
whose bottom has not been reached. The 
salt is covered by an inch or two of wa- 
ter. 


About two million lawn-tennis sets 
have been sold, it is said. The inventer 
of the game, Major Wingfield, might 
have made a fortune from itif he had 
thought it worth while to demand a roy- 
alty on the implemeats when first invent- 
ed. 


The consumption of tea has been grad- 
ually increasing of late years in Great 
Britain, until now the English drink five 
times as much teaas coffee. In this 
country coffee is the favorite beverage, 
and we consume eight times as much 
coffee as tea, | 


The Potter family of Rhode Island has 
a Matthews’ or Cranmer’s Bib‘e printed 
about 1520, that belonged to John Rogers, 
the martyr. After his death at thestake 
his eldest son inherited the book, and 
his decendants brought it to this country 
in 1635. 


Female education is making rapid pro- 


gress in India; intelligent and wealthy 
natives are doing much to advance it. 


A Bombay merchant has lately given 
15,000 rupees toward the founding of a 
girls’ school; and the Maharajah of 
Travancore has given a large sum in aid 
of female medical education. 


I have found nothing yet which re- 
quires more courage and independence 
than to rise a little but decidedly above 
the par of the religious world around us. 
Surely, the way in which we commonly 
go on is not the way of self-denial and 


sacrifice and crosa-beariag which the New 


Testament talks of. —Dr. J. W. Alez- 
ander. 


The St. Louis Advocate aays: ‘After 
a long pastorate, a well know clergyman 


‘| farnishes the following statement, show- 


ing the ages 1,000 persons converted. un- 
der his preaching: Under 15 years, 547; 
betwen 15 and 25, 415, between 25 and 
26, 223; between 35 and 45, 104; be- 
tween 45 and 55, 9; between 55 and 65, 
4; over 65, 9. 


A New Usefulness for Public Libraries. 


There is still another, a fifth depart- 
ment of usefulaess for public libraries, 
quite unknown until within afew years, 
which makes them actual and vital mem- 
bers of the public school system, and 
justifies the name ‘‘ People’s Univerzities,”’ 
which hae often been applied to them. 
This is the arrangement of courses of il- 
lustrative study and reading for teachers, 
or scholars, or both. A collection of 
books, relating to some part of the regular 
school course, is laid out at the library; 
the teachers, and perhaps, sometimes, one 
of the higher classes, together with the 
librarian, examine them, and such infor- 
mation as they afford is selected and put 
in order, so as to be used in the classroom 
to illustrate and fill out the outline in the 
text booke. The practice is perhaps easi- 
est in geography and history. It is easy 
to see how a capable teacher could inten- 
sify and enrich the interest of scholars in 
the geography of the East Indian archi- 
pelago, by introlucing them to the vivid 
narrative and abundant illustration of 
Wallace’s entertaining book on that re- 
gion; and how Palgrave’s ‘‘Year in Ara- 
bia,” Palmer’s ‘*Desert of the Exodus,” 
Lady Daoff Gordon’s ‘‘Letters from 
Egypt,” O’Donovan’s “Merv Oasis,” 
Hue’s ‘‘Travels in Tartary and China,” 
Atkinson’s, Kennan’s and Lansdell’s 


books on Siberia, and a hundred other | 


works, each on its separate locality, might 
be used to.render clear and strong a child’s 


impressions about the landscapes and peo- | 


ples of all the earth. 

It is not too much to say that the study 
of geography, in the San Francisco pub- 
lic echool course, illustrated as it could 
easily be from books of travels now in 
the public library, could be made from 
beginning to end as fascinating as any 
romance, while it would store the chil- 
dren’s minds with a kind and quantity of 
distinct knowledge about the earth and 
its peoples, as much beyond the results 
of ordinary geographical study as gold is 
better than mud, This is no mere specu- 
lation. Such collateral instruction is al- 
ready regularly given by Mr. Green, of 
Worcester (the pioneer in this work), 
Mr. Poole, of Chicago, and others, and 
with entire success.— October Overland. 


» 


How Souls are Saved. 


A dying publican’s wife, in England, | 


recently gave the following encouraging 
testimony, as narrated by the evangelist 
who visited her. He says: ‘‘I was ask- 
ed to gotoa public house in Notting- 
ham and see the landlord’s wife, who 
was dying. I found her rejoicing in 
Christ as her Saviour. I asked her how 
she had found the Lord. ‘Read that,’ 
she replied, handing me a torn piece of 
newspaper. I looked at it and found 
that it was part of an American news- 
paper, containing an extract from one of 


Spurgeon’s eermons, which extract had | 


been the means of her _ conversion, 
‘Where did you get this newspaper 
from?’ I asked. She answered, ‘lt was 
wrapped round a parcel which was sent 
me from Australia.” -Talk about the 
hiddeu life of a good seed! Think of 
that—a sermon preached in London, con- 
veyed to America, an extract reprinted 
in a newspaper there, .that paper sent to 
Australia, part toro off (as weehould say, 


accidentally), for the parcel despatched 


to England, and after all its wanderings, 
conveying the message of salvation to 
that woman’s soul. God’s Word shall 
not return unto him void.’’—Christian 
Witness. | 


— 


- Statistics of 1885 are said to prove 
that there are 76,960 evangelical preach- 
ers in the United States, 126,109 congre- 
gations, and 10,561,648 communicants 
Of miscellaneous sects there are 38,791 
preachers, 10,763 congregations, and 7,- 
169,655 adherente. If each member of 
an evangelical church represents two 
even, including children, who are adher- 
ents, the evangelical population amounts 
to 31,684,944. On the other hand, the 
Romanists claim 6,905 priests, 7,663 
congregations, and 6,800,000 souls, con- 
stituting the entire population adhering to. 
Rome. 


Since the middle of June a stringent 
Sunday law has been in force in Austro- 
Hungary, and the good results are al- 
ready seen. The law forbids all but nec- 
essary work on the Lord’s Day, and, 
since its enforcement, the churches have 
all been better attended, und the day 
generally observed as a day of rest. The 
Monday edition of the Vienna papers are 
now no longer published. 


To teach successfully we must know 
thoroughly. 


SERMON PAPER. 
A Well Selected Stock 


OF THE 


DESIRABLE SIZES. 


Samples for examination furnished on appli- 
cation. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street. 
GEO. C. McCONN ELL, Depositary. 


“PERFECTION” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 
[Pat. Nov. 22, °81.] 
4 . Combining with our Self-Acting 
Valve and Non-Heating Burner, the 
| one thing needed to make an . 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFEOT LAMP. 


No run over of ~ 
the oil baking ot 
the fount, 

Ask for 
Perfection Glass Fount 1 

STUDENT LAMP. 
Manufactured and for 

sale, at wholesale 

only, by the 

Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave- and 28th S8t-, - 


d for lllustrated 


SO Pp Is one of the finest for 
A * Laundry and all other pur- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOr it and prove its 


value by itsuse. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


to eve: 
Coast, and is fast worki 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


WEIGHT 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


ng its 


and get a trial package. Tell yourgrocer 
about it andinduce him to keep it. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. ; 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with | 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
structions. Send 10 cents in stamps 


DAIS 


Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a T JAPAN. 
TRIAL SM 
PACKAGE, Cash Store, 
By Mail—115 Clay St., S. F. Cal. 


cure Heart Disease. 


Warranted to relieve or 


The ‘‘Homz published every 


month, giving full quotations for 
supplies. ample copy Free. 
Smith’s Cash Store, 11 


all family 
Address 


& 117 Clay St.,9.F. 


D° not be put off 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 

Dr. Wetts, P.O. Box 2633, 8. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


Ov OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


POOR 
WAN'S 
SOAP. 


with a common 
or medium quality of 


SOA, 


WHEN you can GET 
this Celebrated arti- 
cle at about the same 
rice. 
Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 


you. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. §e>Same Price as the Royal. 


Agents for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 
FINE BRAND A 


ddress, . 
OF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


‘THE PACIFIC’S 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


WORLD ATLAS. jj 


“We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


the times. Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 


well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 


large for desk or table. 


It is manageable in size, and not too 


read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great ee ng 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as 


render it procurable at low rates.”’ 
Address letters of inquiry to 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 636 Mission St., San Francisco 


At Last to “Perfection.” 


188%. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 
or 

Money Refunded 


“Becker” Washer. 


TAEES THE LEAD. 


PPROACHES nearer the Old Method of hand-rubbing than 

any invention yet introduced to the public. 

intrinsic merits over 32,000 now in use, it needs only to be seen 
and tried to be appreciated. Awarded first premiums 1883 and 


Owing to its 


Costs but little mc re, and worth double any other Ma- 


y chine in the market. 
terms, etc., free. 
E. W. MELVIN, Importer and Manufacturer of Laundry Supplies. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars, 
(See it at the Fairs.) 


Office and Factory: Mechanics’ Mill. Fifth and M streets, Sacramento. Branch Offices: San 


Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Or.; Denver, Col. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP 


TO. 
Eastern and European cities via 


FARES ! 


the Great 


Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 


COMPANY: 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 


railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


. 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING OARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 


No additional charge for Berths 
class cars. 


the Company’s Offices, where passenge 


in Third- 


_ Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 


in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


‘RAILROAD LAN 


DS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mrits, Land 


A. N. Towne, 
General Manager. 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


Agentof O. P. R. R., Jerome Mapprn, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. B., San Francisco. 


. 
Gen.Pase.& Tht-Agt. 


Music, Astronomical 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural 
Museum of 

rs, twenty-three 


course. sentona 


a pre 
RYLAND KENDRICK, Acting 


ASSAR COLLEGE, N.Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
with acomplete Cone Course, Schools of Painting and 

story, a 
rt, a of 15,000 ten 
: eachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


ication. 
vent, 


lished 50 Years. 


r for decorative work on linen. 
& Diplema. Sold 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
ed. Rstab- 


guperior 


every where. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 


Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
7 mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........$200,000 00 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


California Bible Society 


Has removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a full line of the Publications of the 

American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 

tuitous distribution. 

Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 
| Cents. 

Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN BrisLE Socrety. All commu- 
bications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 


Franklin Street, Oakland. 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 381 1884...$443,381 05 | 
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